ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
JUNE 24, 1542—DEC. 14, 1591 


HERE are a few Saints whose name carries with it 
a mysterious atmosphere, an enchanted air, a kind 
of mirage, a sense almost of unreality, or else at 
least of magic. Such is not the courtly Francis of Sales; 
the hard fighter, Thomas 4 Becket ; the theologian-patriarchs, 
like Athanasius or Chrysostom, nor even a hero of romance, 
like St. Louis. Even St. Francis of Assisi is too linked with 
simple nature; St. Bernard and St. Catherine of Siena, for 
all their ecstasy and penance, with the business of their 
Europe; the Curé d’Ars, with his pulpit, confessional, and 
catechism, is still too near our generation; St. Teresa herself 
has stubborn features which, for all her mystic halo, cannot 
melt within its glory. But her fellow-worker, John of the 
Cross, seems almost a pure spirit, best to be compared to 
the fierce radiation of his own Castilian rocks; a flame in 
the sky; a panting, quivering eddy in the air; a piercing 
hymn, whose notes are lost for their utmost intensity of vibra- 
tion. Brown-robed, white-mantled, he melts into the Spanish 
desert and the sunlight, till at times he seems no more than 
a Name of Power for the symbolizing of some terrible doc- 
trine of Annihilation, and again, of the soul’s Wedlock with 
its God. 
Yet John, like all those others, was a man; and his poetry 
the unequalled heritage of a literature; and his destiny, our 
own. 


I. 


“ My companion spoke but rarely, and when he spoke at all it was rather 
of the desert or of nature or of God than of anything particular to 
himself. . . . After all, they were his companions, and in the immense 
loneliness of Castile he had come to know them as a man of two-score 
and ten should know his friends. ‘And so,’ he said to me,. . . ‘And so we 
must never forget that God has given us the hour after sunset...’ 
Night fell . . . and then suddenly I saw my companion a little way off on his 
knees, between the immense horizon, praying. . . . I thought it was Spain 
that I had seen, alone, talking with God in the desert.” 

EDWARD HUTTON. 
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(i) 

St. John of the Cross was born in Old Castile on June 24, 
1542, of very poor parents. In that land of proud austerity, 
little, however, mattered more than pure descent, and little 
less than poverty. Therefore it was not mere money-lack 
which seemed, at the cutset, to indicate for John a humbled 
future, but the mean estate of the beautiful orphan girl his 
father married. Gonzalo de Yepes, from Toledo, was as- 
suredly of ancient pedigree, but, being poor, he helped his 
uncle, who educated him, in his business, and thus was often 
travelling to Medina del Campo, then a trading centre of 
importance. On his way he would halt at the desolate village 
of Ontiveros, lodging with a widow who had for adopted 
daughter Catherine Alvarez. With Catherine Gonzalo fell in 
love,and he married her out of hand. For this,his family,deem- 
ing itself disgraced, renounced him. He learnt silk-weaving 
from his wife, but remained inefficient, and when the widow, 
who helped them, died, their poverty became destitution. At 
his own death, Catherine was left with three small boys and 
no resources. She journeyed with great difficulty to Torrijos, 
and implored help from a brother-in-law, an archdeacon and 
a member of the chapter of Toledo. But the priest made his 
excuses, passed by, and turned the obscure woman and her 
sons adrift. Another brother-in-law, a doctor at Galves, re- 
ceived her better, took over the care and education of her 
eldest-born, Francis, and was for making him his heir. She 
left him there, but his aunt ill-treated him, and after a year 
she fetched him back, unbroken, even as she was, in spirit, 
but perhaps somewhat cowed and made half helpless for 
practical life. Her second son, Luis, had died in childhood. 
Grimly she toiled at her weaving, till the boys should be 
old enough to help her; but Francis married very young, and 
could do no more than provide his mother and Juan with a 
roof. He was unsuccessful in his trade, and afterwards did 
odd jobs, like gardening, for his brother. He died in 1607, 
aged 77, and his personal piety had grown so great that it 
was recognized, by popular instinct, as sanctity, and the 
Canons of the Collegiate Church of Medina, and members of 
four religious orders, came to the mean hovel, and Canons and 
Carmelites carried him, as they would have done for no 
Grandee, to his poor grave. Possibly the glory of his younger 
brother, dead sixteen years before, en-haloed him, and 
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Francis may have been honoured partly for Juan’s sake; yet 
was his sanctity substantial, and if indeed it is John, not 
Francis, who has been set above our altars, we are but left 
wondering the more to what heights of holiness God’s spirit 
was to carry John. 

Ordinary men, who seek in Saints’ lives for what may help 
them, are easily discouraged to find that these holy personages 
seem to have been canonizable from cradle up. Often they 
refuse to believe this, or at least lose all interest in them, not 
without some grounds, I daresay, of good reason. Yet, after 
all, what kind of cause is there to doubt that the children of 
a woman like Catherine Alvarez, in a country like sixteenth 
century Castile, may have developed without relapse that life 
which, at their baptism, was given them? The Spanish air 
they breathed was icy, or was furnace-hot, but was always 
clean. No malaria of doubt, suspicion, or self-delusion 
tainted it; wills were not weak. There was sin about then, 
but not indifference: instinct was not perverted: they had 
Catholic souls, strong with an almost terrible health for re- 
sponse to, or rejection of, God’s grace. It is certain that John 
began, as he continued, spontaneously attentive to his prayers, 
quiet and collected, austere yet ardent, in tone with the sun- 
burnt rock-land all around him. At the poor school which he 
attended till he was 13, he showed intelligence; but he could 
be taught no trade, and at last a gentleman who had charge 
of the hospital at Medina invented a post which the awkward 
boy might fill, and not be merely one more burden on his 
mother. Simultaneously, he could go to the Jesuits’ school 
at Medina, opened in 1551. There he remained for a few 
years, revealing himself something of a metaphysician and 
a psychologist in the scholastic sense. His unsophisticated 
brain dealt vigorously with the current theory of the soul 
and its faculties, and he obediently practised the various 
“methods of prayer ’’ which instantly put these to their most 
practical and lofty use. You will here find all the skeleton, 
so to say, and the soul of his mystical writings; they imply 
the ordinary scholastic training, and postulate a continuous 
and tremendous experience: they show no trace of any study, 
or adaptation, of historical schools of mysticism. He “ in- 
vents nothing,” but utilizes a simple intellectual scheme, and 
is “ given” an overwhelming and enduring revelation. His 
human experience he enriched by patient service done to the 
sick, in whom, after the most realist manner possible, he con- 
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templated Christ. He resolutely rejected the repeated sug- 
gestion that he should become a priest, though the fancy 
came to him, as to an Aloysius Gonzaga,—and in John’s case 
it was no mere ardent dream—that he should reform some 
decadent religious Order. This at least remained with him, 
that he would become a religious. The sacerdotal call came 
to him, therefore, involved in the wider vocation to serve 
God as monk or friar, under religious rule. A chance visit 
to the Carmelite convent of Medina focussed his gaze upon 
that Order. He found his mind abruptly settled for him. 
He received the habit on February 24, 1563, and took the 
additional name of St. Matthias, whose feast it was. 

It is a modern practice, difficult, but fascinating and well 
justified, minutely to study a boyhood and adolescence in the 
hope of better understanding the developed man. Yet it is 
John’s manhood that best helps us to fix values upon his youth- 
ful tendencies. His destined power of spiritual intuition, 
and his passionate and almost terrifying preoccupation with 
all that was profoundest in the Christian soul and most univer- 
sal in its spiritual possibilities, proves that the interest in 
psychology which we hear that he displayed, was a genuine 
first response to instinct. The theological-scientific learning 
of his day was rigid, not to say harsh, in its elements and 
their organization. To him, this did no harm., As I said, 
into his reliable Spanish brain, our northern vaguenesses, and 
our modern ambiguities, ill-veiled contradictions, and con- 
fusions chosen almost by preference, were in any case not 
likely to sink and settle; nor, with his ever deepening spiri- 
tual experience, was he fated to grow, like too many pro- 
fessors of any system, over-satisfied with the map, merely, 
of spiritual life, too ready to treat the plan as the “ thing 
itself,”’ as exhaustive, to disregard new living details, the con- 
crete instance, and that actual mystery, Life, which circulates 
in every individual, and has no outlines, weight, or measures. 
As a matter of fact, John was to declare roundly that no two 
souls are quite alike; he would not deal in types: he was 
to be wise, not “ clever.” Can we go further, and say that 
he was all the while a poet and an artist? Save that he 
did indeed reveal himself as these, we have no evidence, in 
his youth, for such surmise. Mere inability to learn a trade, 
does not prove that a man is victim of high visions. And 
indeed, inspiration may lay hold of a man quite late in life, 
and elicit, abruptly, without earlier. hint, the secrets of his 
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soul. But in any case, the secrets were there, fermenting, 
so to say, and wearing the crust thin: one outside shock is 
usually not so violent as, by itself, to break through plate- 
armour of materialist use and wont: the imagination needs 
some previous disturbances, even though half subconscious ; 
and anyhow, no such overwhelming shock is discernible in 
John’s history. Therefore we may safely say that in John’s 
aloofness from practical push and obvious efficiency, is a true 
suggestion of interior imaginative life, active and construc- 
tive. Yet were his dreams no mere day-dreaming. The 
Spaniard was never a sentimentalist. His fancy might run 
riot; passion was always there, and might flame suddenly 
high; but the morbid exhalations of emotionalism were no 
more likely to be his than the futile volitalizations of the in- 
tellect. 

In John’s “ remoter preparation ”’ of his developed man- 
hood, then, we are to see an intelligence, sane and well- 
balanced, educated by firm methods and within very definite 
limits; and an imagination which solicited him to recognize 
that those horizons were no absolute, final cloister to reality ; 
the capacity for passion was to humanize that intellect, and en- 
rich that imagination to a degree unparalleled perhaps even by 
St. Augustine and, assuredly, by Aquinas; and over all this 
manifold, in tendency tumultuous, yet in fact obedient nature, 
brooded the Spirit, reaching from end to end, and ordering 
all things in sweetness and in strength. 


(ii) 

The convent which John entered belonged, of course, to 
the Mitigated Carmelite rule. It is unnecessary here to des- 
cribe the restoration, by St. Teresa, of the ancient way of 
life.t_ The earlier austerity of the Order had been progres- 
sively modified by a series of Papal sanctions, until the 
“ mitigated ” rule, to which St. Teresa was for 30 years 
obedient, was, presumably, universal. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that this “ mitigated” rule implied no 
laxness or disorder, or infidelity on the part of those who, 
quite legitimately, chose it, and conscientiously obeyed it. 
St. Teresa, in founding houses where the original rule should 
be accurately followed, was supplying the needs of a different 


1 It may become possible for us to do so should the occasion, and courage, 
become ours to write about that Saint. 
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sort of person, and was passing no censure upon those who 
should not follow her. The foundation, however, of “ re- 
formed ”’ houses for nuns, created a need for the restoration 
of the old rule among the friars too, in order that sympathy 
in ideal, and experience of their special kind of austerity and 
the practice of contemplation might not be lacking in those 
whom she would call upon to “ direct” the sisters. Teresa 
obtained leave to found houses for such friars, but the diffi- 
culty of collecting recruits remained. Fra Antonio de 
Heredia, prior of the Medina Carmelites, offered himself: 
she did not consider him wholly satisfactory, but accepted 
him provisionally. 

Meanwhile, in the same convent, John of St. Matthias was 
endeavouring, on his own account, to live out the unmitigated 
rule. He did this, especially after his profession in 1564, 
and even during a period spent at the University of Sala- 
manca, without allowing his method of life to clash in any 
way with the special kind of rules and regulations which sur- 
rounded him. After a while, ordination was more or less 
forced on him, and in 1567 he decided that this observance 
of a rule within a rule, almost, indeed, despite a rule, kept 
him spiritually on the rack, and he propesed to transfer him- 
self to the lonelier life of the Carthusians. He spoke of this 
to Fra Pedro de Orozco, who informed St. Teresa. She asked 
John to call on her; instantly she discerned his worth, and 
laughed to find that, with him, she had collected “a friar 
and a half,” for the portly prior, Fra Antonio, made the 
small St. John look even tinier. Still, it was he, not Antonio, 
who was to fulfil her incredible ideal. At this time he was 
25; she, 53. Months passed. The men were found, but she 
had no house. At last, in June 1568, a friend offered her 
a cottage at Duruelo, near Avila. It was unspeakably filthy, 
and consisted of a porch, a kitchen, one living room, and a 
garret. ‘“ No one,” declared Sister Antonia of the Holy 
Ghost, who visited it with her, “ no one, however spiritual, 
could possibly live in it.” But she and John saw further, 
and remembered Bethlehem. “ Our Lord,” she said of John, 
“seems to hold him by the hand.” She, assuredly, held the 
inexperienced little Saint by the other; and, though she “was 
angry with him now and then,” mothered him effectively, 


made him a habit, and sent him off, with one workman, in 
the autumn of 1568. He exulted in his hovel: his hopes 
ran riot: the porch should be the church; the garret, the 
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choir; the parlour, dormitory; and they would eat in the 
kitchen. But the first day, at least, there was nothing to 
cook, and John and his plasterer broke the day’s long fast 
with scraps of bread begged from the villagers. 

On November 28, 1568, John, now “ John of the Cross,” 
Antonio of Jesus, and Joseph of Christ, in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, took at Duruelo their vows as friars 
of the Primitive Rule. 

They lived there for a while in great poverty and penance, 
and the magnetism of the Spirit who dwelt with them drew 
the crowds. The friars moved to Manzera: another convent 
was opened; novices multiplied; a house of studies was 
created. John was torn from his solitude: he moved from 
place to place, forming the raw recruits, and checking the two- 
fold tendency—to exaggerated and unsanctioned penances, 
and to an external apostolate—which, in different ways, was 
from the very outset re-modifying the reform. But besides 
sheer business, and these internal distractions, honest out- 
side persecution was soon to harass him. For John had be- 
come important: he reformed monasteries; he exorcised the 
possessed: miracles flowered beside his footsteps. The friars 
of the Mitigation felt the counter-shock of his independent 
progress. They honestly considered his enterprise to be a 
defiance, and himself a rebel; they perceived him to be com- 
promising the sober and godly repute of the Carmelite 
régime, and leading the peoples into all the dangers of fana- 
ticism, that fatal defect of the splendid Spanish quality of 
intensity. Under an undoubtedly good motive, how many 
ill instincts nearly always lurk, half deliberately unattended 
to. Beneath this admirable disguise of careful zeal, what 
jealousies, envies, rancours, personal pique, and other vices 
of good men, were smouldering! The attack was engineered 
entirely by means of the opposition of one authority to 
another. The General of the Order, the Papal Nuncio, the 
subordinate, departmental authorities, were found, some, 
favouring the reform, others, against it. It seemed to be 
shown, alternately, that John and Teresa were within their 
rights in acting as they did; and, that they were rebels, found- 
ing houses in spite of prohibitions, creating a schism within 
the Carmelite ranks, and ruining an existing institution for 
the sake of a Utopian ideal. Six or seven of the new-founded 
houses were closed down. The year 1577 marked a crisis. 
The Papal Nuncio, who had hitherto championed the reform, 
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died, and his successor was hostile to it. The war became 
more open, and despite the indignation of the populace of 
Avila, St. John of the Cross was arrested and carried off by 
men in whom no longer misguided zeal, nor even jealousy, 
held sway, but sheer unbridled anger. He had many op- 
portunities of escaping; indeed, on one occasion, he profited 
by a chance-opened door, coolly marched out of his prison, 
went to his cottage, locked it, burnt some important papers, 
and then allowed himself to be recaptured. For a while 
he totally disappeared. St. Teresa was in despair. What 
would be done to him? Where was he? “I would rather,” 
she wrote to Philip II., “he were in the hands of the Moors.” 

As a matter of fact, John and his companion were taken to 
Toledo, where the friars promised him great honours if he 
would return to the Mitigation. He exposed the credentials 
of the Reform, and said he would be loyal to it. They scourged 
him sharply, condemned him to bread and water, and im- 
prisoned him in a cell less than six feet by ten. It was in 
fact a sort of cupboard opening into a larger room, and lit 
only through an opening, high up, less than three inches wide, 
and giving upon a corridor. By standing on a chair beneath 
it, when the sun shone on the corridor, John could see to read 
his Office. The door was padlocked and sentinelled, and so, 
after the escape of another friar, was the door of the main 
room. Here John, only too glad to be made a hermit of, 
spent his solitary days: in the evening, he was led to the re- 
fectory, and took his meal of bread and water and fish, or salt 
fish without any water, from the floor. After it he was 
sermonized and violently flogged. At last the flogging, which 
after all was no worse than his own penances, was omitted; 
but the imprisonment lasted for over eight months, and not 
once was his heavy, bloodstained woollen tunic changed. 
Mentally, too, he was tortured. Friars of the Mitigation sat 
outside his cell, relating the collapse of the Reform, and that 
Teresa herself, with his other friends, had abandoned search 
for him. In the furnace-heat of summer, the Saint’s body 
wasted away to a skeleton, and for many weeks no spiritual 
refreshment, even, reached his soul. 

At last, however, into this desert place Christ entered, and 
turned it into Paradise. The gaoler-friar, going to make 
sure of John for the night, found the cell one glory. He 
rushed for the prior, who hurried forward with two religious. 
He burst in, but, in his poor lantern’s light, the splendour 
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flickered and went out. He cried to John, asking where that 
light had come from. John showed him there was neither 
candle there nor lamp. The prior left, but the radiance re- 
turned, and lasted the night through, abbreviating it to a 
moment’s space, and in the light, Christ spoke to John and 
promised him deliverance. Later, on the eve of the Assump- 
tion, the prior with two others entered suddenly: John was 
too weak to rise, for he was kneeling, and the prior rebuked 
him for his disrespect. John’s gentle answer disarmed him 
for a moment, and the prior asked him what his thoughts 
were. ‘“ That I would like to say Mass to-morrow, the 
Assumption.”’ “ Not in my time,” said the prior, and turned 
his back. The feast passed in desolation, but on its morrow 
Mary came, and renewed her Son’s assurance. And again 
Christ came and promised; and again Mary, who showed 
John in a vision a window, whence the Tagus could be seen. 
Thence he was to climb. But the convent was unknown to 
John; where the window was, he could not guess; and any- 
how the door stayed locked. He waited patiently on God's 
word. 

At last the gaoler was changed: the new custodian’s heart 
was kindlier ; he allowed John, when the friars were at dinner 
or siesta, to walk in the big room, and even, in the corridor. 
And lo, in the corridor, the window, recognized at once. 
Thence should his going be. To the gaoler, John showed a 
farewell gentleness, and offered him a Crucifix which he still 
wore. The gaoler went to fetch some water, and John 
wrenched the staple of the padlock loose ; and, the same night, 
the gaoler forgot to take away the lantern. But at once, a 
new test to faith. Travellers came to the convent, and two 
friars were told to sleep in the room outside John’s cell. 
True, they left the room door open, for the heat was appalling, 
but they drew their beds close to where his own door was, and 
their conversation, that night, seemed fated never to finish. 
At last they went to sleep. John had, meanwhile, been tear- 
ing his cloak into strips, and had made a rope. He took this 
anc the lamp, and shook at the loosened padlock. It fell off. 
The friars awoke, and asked who was there. John made no 
answer, and soon they slept again. Stepping almost over 
them, he tiptoed to the corridor and reached the window. He 
tied his rope to the lamp, and inserted its rod as a hook be- 
tween the wooden sill and the stone. The rotten woodwork 
should have broken, byt held firm; the lamp-rod should have 
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bent, but stayed rigid: the rope was much too short, and 
when John let go and fell upon a pile of stones heaped against 
the wall he should have killed himself, but he was not 
bruised.t' He fell into a courtyard; it was two in the morn- 
ing; he had no idea of his whereabouts. At last he saw a 
dog, gnawing some bones near to the heap where he had 
fallen. He went up and scared him, meaning to follow where 
he fled. The dog scrambled up the stones, leapt the wall and 
vanished. The Saint was too weak to climb. He prayed. 
Somehow,—by what spiritual or psychic agency who knows? — 
he found himself on the top of the wall, and then, down be- 
yond it. And now, assuredly, even the angels smiled, for he 
had been deposited in the courtyard of some Franciscan nuns, 
surrounded by four walls; the one he had come down from; 
two, which were city walls, with the Tagus running deep be- 
low them; and a fourth, not to be scaled, but looking towards 
the city. The predicament was appalling. Lights flashed 
and flamed in his eyes. Voices told him to follow them. He 
staggered forward, still praying, and saw himself seated on 
the coping, and fell thence into an unknown street of un- 
known Toledo. He sheltered ina porch; and when day broke 
at five, asked a market woman the way to the nunnery of 
the discalced Carmelites. He reached it, tattered, dishevel- 
led, like any madman. The scared Sister admitted him at 
last, as Rhoda did St. Peter. The humorous ingenuity of 
Providence still befriended him: in the infirmary lay a Sister, 
dying, it was thought. No sooner had food been given to 
the fainting man, then he was hurried up there to help her. 
At that moment the door thundered beneath the blows of the 
pursuing friars, led by right surmise to that convent. They 
ransacked the house; but respected Death’s angel, who 
guarded the sick-room’s doors. There John lay hid for a 
while, till, in a closed carriage, he was spirited away to 
Almodavar. 

After his deliverance from “ that whale,” as John em- 
phatically described his prison, he resumed a life monotonous 
to read about, but filled, assuredly, with incident for himself. 
Struggles between rival authorities, and, worse, rival ideals, 
seemed endless, though the Reformed and Mitigated friars 
were separated by papal decree in 1580. 


1 Had he chosen the next window, he would have fallen on the further side 
of the city wall, and crashed down the cliff face into the Tagus, furiously 
swirling through its chasm below it. 
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Himself he continued in a practice of poverty irritating: to 
his confréres, whose trust in God was less, and in his habit of 
escaping, whenever he could, into some cave or lonely garden 
for his prayers. Ecstasy with him became in some sort 
habitual; none can forget the incident when he and Teresa, 
on either side of the convent grille, were speaking of the Holy 
Trinity, and fell alike into trance, and remained, raised from 
the ground, in adoration. He moved among miracles: storm, 
fire, flood, obeyed him. Wounds, which had mortified, and 
the linen which bound them, exhaled that fragrance which is 
no rare phenomenon in Saints’ lives. Teresa died in 1582; 
and he burnt her letters, to which he felt still attached. Lonely 
enough, now, in all conscience, he was continually snubbed 
and put into the background, till at last he became thoroughly 
ill and was sent to Ubeda, where the prior wholly disliked and 
distrusted him. His very illnesses were disbelieved in, and, 
like Peter Claver, he was left to look after himself, or, when 
tendance was clearly necessary, still mishandled. 

Through the obscurity of these clouds “ death dawned,”’ 
and on Saturday, December 7, 1591, John was told he had 
but a few days more before its sunrise. His pain vanished, 
and his face glowed with that gathering glory. “ I exulted,” 
he murmured, “in what was said to me—that I am to go 
into the House of the Lord.” They offered him the Last 
Sacraments, but he told them to wait. Fra Antonio, then 
Provincial, was sent for, that he who had been with John 
at the beginning, should not fail him at what was, after all, 
no end. But it was almost too late before the old prior could 
come. Early in the next week, John asked how long it was 
till Saturday. Our Lady had promised an especial help to 
her friars on that day. Nor indeed was she to play him false. 
On the Thursday he asked his infirmarian to burn the letters 
from his friends which he kept in a parcel under his pillow, 
lest their intimacy with him, the suspect, should compromise 
them. He then, in the evening, received viaticum, and sent 
to beg the prior, for the love of God, to come to him. He 
came; John asked his pardon for the trouble he had given 
him, for the expense he had caused, for the bad example 
given. Face to face with the reality of death and sanctity, 
the prior felt the illusions of the eyes to melt: he wept, begged 
John’s forgiveness, and the night became starlit and serene. 
On the Friday, he asked once more what day of the week 
it was, and thereafter the hour only, but often. “I have,” 
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he said at last, “to sing Matins in heaven.” During the latter 
part of Friday, he entered into a Gethsemane of the soul, 
and though Fra Antonio arrived, and was fain to alleviate 
his agony, John remained in a deep distress, augmented by 
the mistaken consolations of those friends who urged him to 
remember how much he had done for God and the Reform. 
At that hour, all he had ever done seemed to him shame only, 
sin, and failure, and he lifted his whole heart higher still 
towards the Crucifix. At five he asked for the Last Sacra- 
ments, and made all the responses clearly; and at nine, when 
he asked the time, deplored that he had still three hours to 
wait. “ My exile is prolonged,” he repeated. At ten, a 
neighbouring convent rang for Matins; he repeated he was to 
sing them next in heaven, and thanked Mary that she suffered 
him to pass thither on her own day. He grew faint: the 
friar was for summoning the community. Still John refused. 
There was yet time. At eleven, he sat up in bed. “ Blessed 
be God,” he cried. “ How well I feel!’ He exulted, and 
asked those present, for the room had filled, to sing God’s 
praises with him. He began the Miserere, and the others 
answered, as a choir. They continued with other psalms, 
and John kept kissing his Crucifix, At 11.30 he caused the 
friars to be summoned. They all came, and, on their knees, 
extorted from his humility a final benediction. They began 
to recite the Recommendation of the Soul; after a minute he 
told them to continue without him, for he had to rest. He 
clasped the Crucifix closer, and reposed in prayer. A little 
before twelve he handed the Crucifix to a secular, arranged 
his habit and bed, and took the Crucifix back. The secular 
kissed his hand, and John reproved him gently. Close on 
midnight, he sent Francis, whose office it was, to ring for 
Matins. He went, and the Saint’s bed became orbed with 
glory. In its heart John lay for a few moments in an ecstasy, 
and then, returning, asked why the bell was ringing. “ For 
Matins,” they said. He smiled, having reached the midnight, 
and replied, “ I am going to sing them in Paradise.” He 
kissed the Crucifix once more, and, with closed eyes, said, 
“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my $§pirit,” and, like 
a child, without shock or effort, died. 
He was 49 years old. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ These are but shadows of the things that have been,” said the ghost. 
“ They have no consciousness of us.” 

The jocund travellers came on, and as they came, Scrooge knew, and 
named them everyone. Why was he rejoiced beyond all bounds to see 
them? Why did his cold eye glisten and his heart ieap up as they 
went past? Why was he filled with gladness when he heard them give 
each other “ Merry Christmas” as they parted at cross roads and byeways 


for their several homes.—A Christmas Carol. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


vested with a golden aura, and, looking back to them 

across the abyss which separates that leisured world of 
peace from the clamour and strife and piercing sorrow of 
these times, you can see them still, shining jewel-bright. 

It is a great gulf between you and those gay, careless days, 
but memory builds a bridge, and there is no toll-gate to hinder 
your returning. On the other side are joyful shades which 
beckon and call to you “ Come back to us and be young’ 
again.” So, like a child running down a dark road to the 
happy home, where the lights shine, and kind and tender faces 
await our return, let us hasten back to the old schoolhouse in 
the little country town. We shall be just in time for the 
Christmas Party. 

Superior persons who pride themselves on being exclusive, 
apparently unaware that they are thereby making patent the 
narrow limitations of their hearts and intelligence, would no 
doubt smile disdainfully on our Christmas Party, for it is 
inclusive! Mistress and maid and master and man might 
meet in the intricacies of the Circassian Circle and other 
favourites of the hour. Caste is laid aside in the cloakroom, 
as a superfluous garment for this occasion, and you never 
heard of anyone suffering a chill in consequence! 

One pink ticket, price two and sixpence, would admit you 
to that Paradise, and most assuredly no one could think they 
did not get good value for their money, for you liad seven or 
eight hours’ solid dancing, and a supper (or two) which any 
Alderman might envy. 

The dull, drab schoolroom is hardly recognizable by awe- 
struck little victims, who did their daily penance there, for 


|: the Land of Youth certain days and events were in- 
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from every house had come some contribution to soften and 
beautify its asperities. Gone are the blackboards and the 
roller maps, where the world looks so like a jig-saw puzzle 
with some of the pieces missing. There are cushioned chairs, 
sofas and rugs, and screens to shut out draughts which 
had no invitation to the Party, yet persisted in breathing 
through the keyholes like rude little boys. These grace the 
upper end of the schoolroom, set apart for the use of such 
elders (poor souls) whose dancing days are over, and who 
must needs find solace in cards, The walls are garlanded 
with evergreens, and gay paper flowers,—impossible roses, 
inartistic maybe, but cheerful and festive, and cosy curtains of 
every hue and fabric cover the long, bare windows, shutting’ 
out the winter night. You may have seen that crimson 
“ plushette ”’ pair respectably gracing the dining-room win- 
dows of Miss Sarah’s house, but draped fantastically as a 
portiére at the entrance to the Infants’ Schoolroom there is 
something Oriental and alluring about them, which you had 
not noticed before. 

Oh! could the Infants, now tucked into their little beds, 
have had just one peep into that classroom, how their infant 
mouths would have watered, and never again could they have 
conned “ A b—ab”’ without tantalizing visions of the feast 
spread there this evening. The supper was “ given,” and the 
givers had large and generous hearts, and appetites to match, 
except on painfully genteel occasions. 

“There is none of your town nonsense here, a sandwich 
like a wafer and a sip of claret cup,—nasty sour stuff—and an 
empty stummick to go home wi’. Here’s good vittles and 
sensible folk to eat ’em,”’ Miss Sarah remarked, as she helped 
to spread the feast. Miss Sarah is one of the dear friends of 
your early childhood, when to visit at the Upland Farm was 
to be translated to Paradise. Others may see her now as a 
grim, lean spinster, tart of tongue and none too refined. But 
long ago, you put a halo round her grizzled head, and she 
will wear it to all eternity, probably at a rakish angle, ag 
she wears all her headgear. She left the farm years ago, and 
now lives in Corner House, sheltering beneath her wing her 
poor sister Hetty, whose wits went astray for a little time 
after her unfortunate marriage. We never speak of that 
event in Tirnanoge, but Miss Hetty shrinks from all public 
occasions, since she crept back broken and terrified, to the 
protection which had never failed her. 
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But, to return to the supper.—You may, like the traveller, 
“have wandered East, have wandered West,” but never under 
any roof-tree in any land can you have seen tables so groaning 
with good cheer as those which are now being prepared for 
our Christmas Party. Ours is a county noted for hospitality, 
and on an occasion like this, it rises to its highest level. 

Did Mrs. Lloyd of the Hill Farm send a noble turkey 
roasted to a turn, then Mrs. Llewellyn’s splendid ham vied 
with it in size and perfection. Vast rounds of spiced beef, 
and plump, succulent fowls came from all the outlying farm- 
houses, and the housewives of the town, not in any way to be 
outdone, sent their more delicate contributions. Regiments 
of mince-pies, companies of rainbow-hued wobbling jellies, 
and tipsy cakes that, like boon companions, leant perilously 
out of the perpendicular, veiling their intoxicated condition 
with a blondly delusive custard and innocent white almonds. 
Oh! a most splendid supper indeed, and some youthful and 
unabashed spirits returned to the assault several times during 
the evening, it was whispered. Had they not, for days past, 
inhaled the spicy odours in many a busy kitchen, watched 
batches of mince-pies come crisp and golden from the ovens, 
or peered into shining copper cauldrons, from which the de- 
lectable steam of golden or ruby jellies assailed their youth- 
ful nostrils till, like the little “ Cratchits,” they were almost 
fain to cram spoons into their mouths, lest they should shriek 
for a helping too soon? 

But, if we are really going to enjoy the Christmas Party 
to the full, let us go back to the very beginning, and taste 
all the joys of anticipation, with a lingering and discriminat- 
ing palate, for all too soon the music will die down, and the 
lights will go out, and on the warm hearths there will be but 
cold ashes. It will be now instead of long ago. 

“When all the world was young, lad 
. and every lass a Queen.” 

Judging by your own recollections, ‘“‘ What to wear at the 
Christmas Party " was a burning question, and all the dress- 
makers must have worked to the last moment, barely giving 
themselves time to don their own party dress. Lucky indeed 
if you had two frocks to choose between, but equally happy 
if you had but one, swi/adle. But with a new pair of slippers, 
—bronze, let me whisper, and Beautiful, and a muslin or china 
silk frock, you felt well equipped for the occasion. China 
silk was much in vogue then, but later you had quite a shock 
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when finer acquaintances went to bed, not to a party, in a 
similar gown to the one you wore so joyfully in Tirnanoge. 
Ah! I fear we were simple souls there! 

You were anxious that the frost should hold, and that the 
moon might light the dark road to the schoolhouse, for we 
town folk all trooped there a-foot, and only from outlying 
farms and houses did gay parties come in gigs and wagon- 
ettes, and some from further afield came by train and were 
joggled the two intervening miles from the station in the 
ramshackle wagonette we called the “ *buz.”’ 

As you near the schoolhouse, the fiddles are beginning to 
tune and you find it a heartening sound, and when on the 
threshold those, who have not helped in decorating the room, 
burst into exclamations of surprise at its radiant transforma- 
tion, then indeed the Christmas Party has begun. 

Locally, your calling in life is often added to your name as 
a sort of descriptive tag, but in gala dress it is sometimes 
difficult to recognize your townsfolk, unless you know them 
very well. That young man, your vis-a-vis, solemnly caper- 
ing through the Lancers, with ornate embellishments unknown 
in more sophisticated circles, yet a famous dancer, withal— 
is “ Johnny the gas” didn’t you know? Work-a-days, he 
looks twin-brother to the sweep, but to-night he has on his 
Sunday suit, and a white waistcoat, and a flower in a little 
glass tube in his buttonhole, and white cotton gloves,—he is 
scented and oiled—oh! Goodness! he must have used a 
whole bottle of Macassar on his curls. Be very sure there is 
some damsel here who considers them ambrosial, and will 
some day take his hand and heart and be “ Mrs. Johnny the 
gas ”’ till the curtain rings down. 

See, on the other side of the room, that strapping damsel in 
a salmon-pink flannelette gown, with pearls round her neck 
of such dimensions that were they real,all the kings and queens 
and millionaires and opera stars would be falling over each 
other in their haste to possess them. Her face is wreathed 
with smiles and you could light a candie by the flame of her 
scarlet head. She is enjoying herself beyond her wildest 
dreams, for it is her first Christmas Party in a long frock, 
and with license to flirt as much as may be—or a little more. 
In the dark of the wintry morn, she will start home with a 
crowd of merry young people who will drop off in twos and 
threes as they pass through the sleeping town, till only she 
and her out-size brothers are left to turn from the high road 
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into the park. They will pass by the reedy hollow that was 
once a pool, from which some fifty years ago a skeleton, 
with a Cromwellian helmet, was taken. It was marshy land 
all around here when the grim Ironsides battered down the 
old castle you love so well, and looking at the pitiful relic 
that was once a man, you have wondered what was the story 
you will never know. Did he fall in flight or pursuit, in 
some dim dusk or dawning, when the little town hummed 
like an angry bee-hive, and many a stalwart burgher bit the 
dust? What passionate heart, long stilled, missed him and 
mourned for him? 

But our damsel of the ruddy locks has no thought of “ old 
unhappy things, and battles long ago.”” She tramps over the 
frosted fern in the dark rustling woods, startling the sleep- 
ing hare in his form and waking indignant pheasants. Under 
the thatched roof of the gamekeeper’s cottage she will dream 
happily of her partners, and all the merry hours of her first 
real party. Perhaps she dreams of it sometimes now, even as 
you do. 

But who is that Anak coming across the room to ask you 
to dance? Even if you were tired (perish the thought! ) it 
would not matter one bit,as he will probably carry you round! 
It does not sound quite seemly, but he is such a giant, and 
against his powerful arm, and his hand, which is like “ John 
Ridd’s,”’ “as large as a shoulder of mutton,” you lean as 
against a wall,—and he whirls you round with your feet 
sometimes touching the floor. He is “ young Joey the 
Butcher,”’ and he stutters so much that his invitation to “‘ Miss 
D—D—D—ora, to come and d—d—ance,” sounds uncom- 
monly like an exercise in expletives. There is an old Joey too, 
and he is an Anak, albeit, a somewhat shrunken one. Some- 
times you have wondered if every one of the “ Joes’’ wha 
have lived in the little town in the shadow of the old castle 
for seven hundred years, have ali been giants, as was the 
earliest known “ Joe,” their forbear, who struck such lusty 
blows in aid of his liege lord, when some wild horde of Welsh- 
men swept down like wolves upon that fortress of the Marches, 
that his descendants are still drawing the grant conferred 
upon him and his. Seven hundred years, my Lord Champig- 
non! Think of that! 

But why did you dance nearly all evening with one who was 
a stranger to the little town, and what had you to say next 
morning in extenuation, when the youngest aunt called you 
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to account—yet being the youngest aunt, she probably un- 
derstood. He had a kink in his hair—his pale gold hair, and 
laughing blue eyes, and was not very tall,—a pocket Adonis 
rather—and not very wise! But then you were not very wise 
yourself, and he was gay and light-hearted and young, and 
of all the partners of Tirnanoge days, he is the one you re- 
member most kindly. Looking away down the long vista, you 
can see him dancing still, gay and blue-eyed, with that en- 
chanting kink in his hair. Oh! he can’t possibly have grown 
middle-aged and grizzled, or worse still,—bald. 

The hours fly by on winged feet, and the old room rocks to 
the sound of music, as we near the end. All the company line 
up to dance “ Sir Roger de Coverley,’”’ and many a portly 
matron trips up and down the middle with as light a step and 
gay a mien as her daughters, for we keep young hearts in 
Tirnanoge. Faces of friends and neighbours smile at you. 
There is Miss Sarah as stiff as a ramrod in her best black satin, 
armoured with massive gold chains and bracelets, with an 
ample gold locket on her flat chest, as large as a tea-plate, a 
rakish ornament in her scant grey locks. Miss Hetty never 
comes to these gatherings, but to-morrow be sure she will 
hear a full and spicy account of all that took place, and who 
danced with who, too often! And when Miss Sarah’s caustic 
tongue bites too shrewdly, Miss Hetty’s gentle “ Sister, sister,” 
will cause that spirited narrator to deal more kindly with 
human frailties. Yet “ Beauty without conduct is something 
she can’t abide,” she maintains when you mention a local 
Venus, one of the dancers, whose golden hair and melting 
grey eyes have allured you, as beauty ever does in any form. 
She snorts when you mention her name, and tosses her grey 
head like an ancient war-horse. “ A fine dancer,’ Miss Hetty 
ventures extenuatingly. ‘‘ Aye, down the road to ruin,” Miss 
Sarah returns grimly. Well, it was a short road, and a be- 
leaguered, and the gay gold head has long been pillowed on 
the bosom of kind Mother Earth, who will lap us impartially, 
saint and sinner, in the end! Close beside her grave is the 
marble monument of “ Belinda Ferrars,” late of this town, 
who sleeps there with all her virtues set forth at somewhat 
prosy length for all to see. But over that other, there is no 
record of virtue, only the grasses whisper and sigh and the 
rains weep pitiful, and the limes cast showers of delicate 
honey-sweet blossom, but they make a sweeter, kindlier cover 
than cold marble. 
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But it grows late, or rather early,—the children have long 
been sent home to bed, unwillingly, though they were yawn- 
ing their heads off. They went with many a lingering, long- 
ing look behind; even the most indefatigable dancers are 
foot-weary now, and begin to think of snug feather beds. 
So all the revellers go home at last, and the grey work-a-day 
dawn breaks once more. 

But since this is Tirnanoge, do not imagine that is the 
end of all festivities connected with the Christmas Party. 
Indeed no,—with the tables still groaning with good cheer 
in the Infant class-room! Morning finds the Committee 
ladies very busy arranging a sumptuous tea, and you and 
others are scouring the little town with fresh invitations for 
other guests than those who came last night. You will go 
to many a quaint little cottage in the up-and-down streets 
and lanes, and few indeed are the refusals. Toil-worn hands 
will take out the precious Sunday bonnet and shawl from its 
drawer, and the widow and the spinster and the over-burdened 
mother will lay aside their cares for a time, and about four 
o'clock, when in the ashen skies the coppery sunset is aflame, 
they will come trooping to the schoolroom. There are bright 
fires blazing on the hearths there, and all the decorations make 
a brave show. Miss Sarah is presiding over one hissing urn, 
and Miss Hetty, too, has come out of her retirement to wait 
upon her poorer neighbours. The youngest aunt is carving 
at one end of the long table, and the Rector indefatigable at 
the other, cutting up tongues and turkeys and hams, which 
disappear as if by magic, with the accompaniment of delicate 
slices of bread and butter, rare to those self-denying souls, 
who ever save the best of their homely fare for the “ maester.”’ 
They have brought party appetites and party hearts, thank 
God! And there is as much merriment and laughter as there 
was last evening, but of a different calibre, for they have 
known grief and care and poverty, sad spectres which have 
not visited you in life’s gay morning. I think that if the 
spirit of Christmas in his wanderings with Ebenezer Scrooge 
had chanced upon that threshold then, he would have 
sprinkled the incense from his torch very liberally on them 
all. Perhaps the spirit does linger there unseen, and that 
is why hearts are kinder and more compassionate, and draw 
nearer in sympathy and understanding to each other. Why 
you are glad that old Betsy Price, whose gaunt form and 
weather-beaten face were familiar in every harvest-field 
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around, where she did a man’s work, and a boy’s thrown in 
too, should have a place of honour by the tea urn, where her 
cup could be replenished a dozen times without comment, 
and that plates loaded with beef and ham should be swept as 
bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard again and again by her 
gnarled hands busily plying a knife and fork. A famous 
trencher-man, old Betsy, and known as such at every Harvest 
Home Supper in the neighbourhood. But she is what is called 
“a poor doer,” and nothing would fatten her gaunt frame. 
At last, when no one could eat one crumb more, all the sub- 
stantial viands are divided to be carried home to the children. 
The tables are cleared with as much celerity as on the occasion 
of Mr. Fezziwig’s ball, and the forms are pushed against the 
wall, and all the old, careworn faces make a smiling frieze. 
Now such as can sing, and some who can’t, oblige the com- 
pany, but generally speaking the voices are true and melo- 
dious, for we are on the Borders here, and one tall girl with 
red-gold hair sings so enchantingly with a young voice 
charged with that immemorial sorrow which is the heritage 
of her mountain race, so that eyes brim over and handker- 
chiefs wave like white flags. But we end up on a happy 
note, and in the frosty moonlight, the aftermath of the Christ- 
mas Party is dispersed. Since the roads are like glass, and 
old bones are brittle, you convoy two old sisters home, one on 
each arm, and the crinolines which they persist in wearing, 
thirty or forty years after the fashion has died out, sway and 
billow round you, and you feel like a ship in full sail. 

Down the breakneck lane you go to the tiny cottage, 
which stands like a button mushroom in a minute circle of 
green garden, where the sisters live together in absolute har- 
mony. Then is the problem which has long occupied you, 
solved.—You had often wondered how “ Auntie Polly's ”’ 
voluminous skirts could possibly get through the narrow door- 
way, but she has no doubts on that score. She tilts her hoops 
sideways till all her figure cants like a yacht in a gale of wind. 
Sister does the same, and there they are safe inside, but 
they seem such a tight fit, that you can only hope that they 
will be able to get out again, when occasion calls. 

The moon is high now, and in its radiance the little town 
lies as if enchanted, the black silhouette of the old castle sharp 
against the star-sown sky. Lights twinkle everywhere, and 
the ruddy gleam of hearth-fires shows from many a little 
casement. But on the lonely height above, among the ruined 
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walls, where once they kept the Festival of Yuletide as merrily 
as we, there is darkness. The wind sighs through the storm- 
bent pines, and some night bird hoots dismally. It must be 
eerie there, within those haunted walls, with only the memory 
of things that have been, for company. 

But companioned with happy thoughts we go back to the 
warm fireside and the fond, kind air of home. 

Ah! It is good to be young in Tirnanoge, where we know 
how to keep Christmas. 

DOROTHEA BIRCH. 
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N the ways of mv English garden, 
Amidst the flow’rs so fair; 
On the banks of the quiet river, 
I knew my Love was there. 
And with birds in the early morning, 
My voice I too would raise, 
As I came at His gentle calling, 
With songs of mystic praise. 


In the ways of the pathless desert, 
Where winds at night strike chill ; 

In the sky, like a molten furnace, 

My Love is with me still. 

He is here on the long, long marches 
Across the burning sands ; 

Having travelled this self-same journey, 
My Love well understands. 


He is here in the scattered hamlets, 
Whose wells are blessed things. 

He is here in the sudden verdure, 

That speaks of hidden springs. 

And He dwells in the dreadful clamour 
Of guns that rarely cease; 

I have always my Love and my Knowledge 
Of that which makes my Peace. 


ARMEL O’CONNOR. 
Pte. R.A.M.C. 





MANY WAYS. II 


EFORE bringing to a close, at last, this series of 
B studies in Catholic fiction, it may be well to forestall 

the objection that they have been to so large an extent 
an affair of “ scissors and paste.” It is one of the funda- 
mental lessons taught us by St. Ignatius that we should re- 
gard all manner of creatures (pens, ink, paper, and even 
“ scissors and paste ” included) as tools to be used in God's 
service, to be taken up and handled so long and so far as they 
are useful for the one great purpose of life, and to be laid 
aside when they cease to serve that purpose. Now, having 
always the service of God in view, it seems to me to be of real 
importance that those who need either the relaxation or the 
stimulus to jaded faculties which is afforded by the perusal 
of fiction, should by all lawful means be helped and encour- 
aged to find what they need in the works not merely of Catholic 
writers but of Catholics who write with a definitely moral 
and religious aim. How much better it would be if our book- 
buyers could be persuaded to purchase every single work of 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and of Mgr. Benson, and of John 
Ayscough, and to read them again and again, finding ever 
fresh beauties in them, rather than to waste time and money. 
on the crowd of ephemeral, inferior, and often unhealthy 
tales that in these days clamour for the tribute of our un- 
deserved attention. And to this end it is much to be desired 
that any of these works of which cheap editions are not already 
on the market should as soon as possible be put within the 
reach even of the most modest purse. 

But to imagine that readers can be induced to choose cer- 
tain works merely by being told how good they are, would be 
sheer folly. The only means whereby their excellence can 
be efficaciously brought home to those who have either not 
read them or have read them so hastily as quickly to forget 
them, is to display the goods with no sparing hand. And 
this is what I have tried to do in the foregoing articles, and 
shall try, God helping, to do again in this, the concluding 
paper of the series; nor need anyone entertain the apprehen- 
sion that, when so much has been quoted there can be nothing 
much left behind. 
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The days have, happily, long gone by when it could be said 
that we English Catholics had no literature. We have it, 
thank God, in abundance, though we crave, always, for more. 
And in the domain of fiction we have it of quite singular ex- 
cellence. Of an excellence that even from a purely literary 
standpoint (if there be such a standpoint) need fear no com- 
parison, such as at the outset it seemed well to refrain from 
making, even with the greatest masters of the craft, Scott or 
Thackeray or Dickens, Hardy or George Eliot or Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Such at least is the settled conviction of the 
present writer; and it was only by means of a somewhat de- 
tailed treatment of a selection from among the works in ques- 
tion that he could hope to enable the reader to form his own 
judgment, and to encourage him, if his judgment were 
favourable, to make himself more familiar with them in their 
entirety, and with their companion volumes. 

Hurdcott, the best, perhaps, of John Ayscough’s novels, 
though much closer in texture and less episodic than Mezzo- 
giorno, presents several points of resemblance to the longer 
story. Here too the chief characters come from afar: Cormac, 
the Irish fugitive, not indeed from justice but from the re- 
proaches of a singularly delicate conscience; Hurdcott him- 
self, the foundling whom Cormac has reared, but who turns 
out to be of perfectly legitimate birth and of the royal race 
of Bourbon; Consuelo Dauntsey, born at Palermo, the daugh- 
ter of an English father and a Sicilian mother; and Basil 
Hungerford, whose origin was still more strange, seeing that 
his father’s marriage with a Hindu lady, and consequently 
his own title to the peerage of Winterslow, was of doubtful 
validity. How Consuelo, on her father’s death, came to live 
with her uncle and aunts at “ Summer Avon” (which may 
be found on the map by whoso will look for Winterbourne 
Dauntsey in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, the author’s 
“ Chalkminster ”’) ; how through an accident to the mail she 
forthwith fell in with young Hurdcott, with whom she after- 
wards fell in love, and he with her ; how she also made friends, 
to their mutual help, with Basil Hungerford, but besought 
him not to speak of love; how Hurdcott was falsely accused 
of murder, convicted, and hanged, but not till, within the 
precincts of the gaol, he had been united in matrimony with 
Consuelo; how Consuelo, killed in a street accident, after all 
predeceased her husband; how Basil Hungerford became a 
monk; and how Hurdcott’s true name came to light and his 
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good name was triumphantly vindicated; these are the mere 
dry bones of a story whose every page is full of interest. 

The interest, however, lies far less in the incidents of the 
story, some of which are thrilling enough to please the most 
sanguine reader, than in the character sketches, two or three 
of which may be here reproduced. Of Cormac, the Irish shep- 
herd, the author writes: 


Cormac was a solitary by choice. He had had a home once, 
far away on the edge of that ocean where Europe ends, and had 
wandered from it, coming over here to the reaping. Innocent 
he had always been, clean of life, of clean lips and thought, and 
already by nature, if not yet by practice, devout. He loved 
justice, half wildly; and hated iniquity, also all uncleanness and 
oppression. And he had been fated to see an act of oppression, 
to prevent an uncleanness, slaying the brutal wrong-doer, not in- 
tending murder but rescue. His hand had been heavier than he 
had meant, and his unmeant crime had appalled himself: there 
had been no attempt to escape its consequences; he had given 
himself up instantly, . . . and he was acquitted. Home he 
never went. Homeless he condemned himself to be, an outlander 
and friendless. He had taken to the calling of a shepherd, and 
for near twenty years had done his unwatched penance. Long 
ago he knew himself pardoned, and he had found his intended 
friendlessness grow year by year into an unseen friendship.—He 
could not even read: of lives of saints and solitaries he knew 
nothing, but he had grown marvellously like them by the plain 
road of love and simplicity. . . . The Our Father and Hail 
Mary were all the prayers he could say; so he could have said 
of himself; but in fact his whole existence was prayer, that 
highest of love and union.* 


It might have been supposed that a lad reared from in- 
fancy, with the utmost love and tenderness, by such a man, 
with his gentle and dignified ways, would have shown some 
resemblance to his foster-parent. But it was not to be so. 
Nature was too strong to be overcome by any outside in- 
fluence however close. In one respect alone, but that a most 
important one, did that influence bear immediate fruit; for 
the rest, Hurdcott was, throughout his boyhood and early 
youth, wayward and thoughtlessly rather than deliberately 
ungrateful, and so it fell out that the old man died while the 
lad was away, pleasuring. 


Hurdcott had never liked hearing about religion; it was the 
lore of a strange country in which he would not be at home, whose 


1 Ayscough, Hurdcott, pp. 2, 3. 
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tongue he would not learn. Without knowing the word, he knew 
that Cormac’s inner life was supernatural, and his own life, the 
life he liked, was altogether natural, made up of tangible ma- 
terial sights and sounds and gratifications, and he had an in- 
stinctive surmise that the two lives were opposite, inimical. His 
restless southern blood cried out for pleasure; .. . with the 
insistence of youth he put down to the stupidity of age Cormac’s 
radiant happiness. . . . God [he persuaded himself] had in- 
vented religion to keep folks in order, and he wanted to be dis- 
orderly. So he... . regarded God, as millions do till they 
persuade themselves He is nothing at all, as the arch-enemy... . 
He told himself that Cormac’s own intimate tenderness for God 
was merely due to the fact that, being old and peculiar, he never 
wanted to do anything that even God could object to. . . 
[As for Cormac himself,] though he had at times, and often, a 
dread that he had not done his duty by the boy, . . . there lay 
under all such searchings of heart a simplicity of faith that 
silenced them. After all, it was God’s own business. God, not 
he, had made the lad; ... God could speak for Himself, 
and would, when the time came. If his own love was too small 
a thing to overcome youth's perversity, there was a Love of om- 
nipotent strength that could conquer indifference at last. Cormac 
never mistook himself for Providence as so many “ real’’ parents 
are apt to do, laying out the chart of their children’s lives, and 
upbraiding them as almost impious for mapping other courses for 
themselves.1 


To “ leave the Creator to deal with His creatures’ is a 
wise counsel given by St. Ignatius to spiritual directors, a 
counsel which, whether derived from that source or not, John 
Ayscough has manifestly taken to heart and assimilated. That 
Cormac’s love and Cormac’s prayers had not altogether failed 
even of immediate effect is forthwith indicated in these 
words: 


We spoke of Consuelo’s having discerned instinctively the evi- 
dences of some strong and rare influence that had left its mark 
on Hurdcott. Cormac was the influence; and one result of the 
lad’s growth under it was, it would seem, remarkable. He had 
spoken of himself . . . as a good-for-nought; .. . but from 
Cormac he had taken, insensibly and by mere neighbourhood— 
may there not be an infection of good as well as an infection of 
evil?—the habit of a singular purity. Among the comrades he 
had chosen for himself he learned unworthy conduct enough; but 
he did not pick up foulness of act or speech or thought. He 
heard what was bad, and grew familiar with the sound of it, but 


1 Pp. 208, 209. 
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his words did not become unclean, because his thoughts were 
never unclean. . . . It may be that some subtle sense and con- 
sciousness that this was so God granted to Cormac as a part of 
his consolation in the midst of disappointment.* 


As, in Mezzogiorno, Herrick had been drawn upwards to 
better things by his worshipful admiration for Gillian, so the 
salvation of Hurdcott was to come by his love, at first un- 
suspected by himself, for Consuelo; and both Consuelo and 
Gillian were to be brought to true religion by its pale re- 
flection in the love of a fellow-creature. 


There are countless numbers of devout persons whose worship 
of God consists in nothing but asking favours of Him. But there 
are others who scarcely think of asking anything, because it seems 
to their ever-growing appreciation that everything has been done 
unasked, everything given out of an imperial generosity that has 
never needed reminder. The worship of these last turns not 
to demand but to recognition: they are more and more filled with 
the exquisite rapture of gratitude that God is Himself. Their 
adoration can never cease increasing, because the object of it 
is infinite; if it lay in mere askings it would be stunted by the 
narrowness of such needs as the asking sort perceive.? 


Such, on an immeasurably lower plane, was the attitude of 
Hurdcott towards Consuelo, in the days when “ his worship of 
her had no desires and no hopes,”’ when “ Consuelo was al- 
ready everything to him, and he never dreamed that he could 
be anything to her.”’* Their mutual love was to be mutually 
revealed only when the tragedy of Hurdcott’s life and her 
concern therein was to sweep away all barriers, not merely 
of apparent social inequality, but of hopeless diffidence on 
his side, and on hers of a womanly delicacy in declaring her 
love. But it was only as his wife that she could be per- 
mitted to continue her visits to him in his condemned cell; 
and his wife she would be, in spite of all conventions, till the 
gallows claimed him, innocent of all crime as he was, for its 
own. 

Consuelo must be, I think, the author’s prime favourite 
among all his heroines. It is into her mouth that he puts a 
sentence which might almost more appropriately stand as a 
motto prefixed to all his works than Maso’s “ He will under- 
stand.”” To Hurdcott, who had, at their second meeting, 
expressed the fear that since their first encounter she had not 
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heard much good about him, Consuelo replies: “Peofle are 
not clever at describing other people’s good points. When 
one is a@ little stupid it is easier to recollect the faults.” * 
And these same words may be held, perhaps, to justify the 
method I have pursued throughout these papers, of trying to 
emphasize the good points in the works of our Catholic novel- 
ists, who deserve so exceedingly well of us all, and of leaving 
the reader to discover for himself what he may be pleased to 
consider their flaws. 

Consuelo’s temperament and character must needs be tasted 
by sips, not taken in like that of Cormac or of Hurdcott him- 
self at one full draught. The following brief passages speak 
for themselves: 


Consuelo had not the placid conceit of those who deem it their 
function to elevate all their friends to their own high level: for 
those good creatures start with the serene conviction of their own 
superiority. It was Consuelo’s happy grace to think not meanly 
of herself, but little ... 


No one had ever bored Consuelo—a miraculous circumstance 
due less to any general forbearance on the part of her contempor- 
aries than to her own felicity of nature... . 


Consuelo’s eyes were resting on a shabby group of peasants, 
squalid fellows with dull eyes, leaning over a gate, and looking 
as if toil itself must be cheerfuller than their idleness. Miss 
Lamb [Mary Lamb, Elia’s sister] liked to be cheerful herself, 
and was averse from morbid ideas of responsibility .... “I 
suppose the Almighty meant it so,” she said. Divine meanings 
were not so clearly known to Consuelo as to assure her that He 
meant anyone to look exactly like these peasants. If she could, 
she would have given them another expression without fear of 
trying to balk Heaven's decrees.? 


I have spoken in a former article of John Ayscough’s sym- 
pathy for, or with, second-rate people. (Are not nearly all 
the people in Gracechurch second-rate?) Caradoc, in Hurd- 
cott, is a plainly self-revealed second-rater. 


He told Consuelo much of his intentions, and had evidently 
no great diffidence as to being able to realize them; false modesty 
was not his fault. Still, they were good intentions, and were 
meant to benefit his generation. Of course he wanted to effect 
all these improvements himself: the same plans carried out by 
someone else would hardly produce such good results; but, as 


' P. 74. Italics mine. 2 Pp, 84. 
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Consuelo happened to be unselfish, his bulging egotism did not 
shock her. It is your thoroughly selfish person who is scandalised 
by the egotistic taints he detects in his contemporaries. . . 
God has use for tools of all sorts; all fit the Divine Workman's 
Hand, and will not break in it, or wound it, if they are of true 
temper.! 


How much of Consuelo’s habitual dispositions were due to 
temperament, and how far to that conscious or semi-conscious 
effort of the will that is needed for the building-up of char- 
acter, her Creator alone could know. But this much at least 
is plain, that whereas at the outset of the story her life had 
been somewhat aimless, and herself liable to those passing fits 
of discontent to which aimlessness surely leads, that which 
served as the occasion for her uplifting was the need which 
she soon experienced of helping, in diverse days, first and 
last Hurdcott himself, then Basil Hungerford (of whom noth- 
ing at all can here be said), and not least, perhaps, Rupert 
Stratford, of whom I shall have to speak later on. The pro- 
cess begins under stress of a singularly mean accusation 
against Hurdcott—not the final and fatal charge of murder— 
spitefully made to her by a jealous and lying whisperer, Jocha 
Nadder. 

There are some of us of so timid a spirit that we abandon, 
almost at the first assault, anyone who is gravely attacked. We 
are nervous of misconstruction, afraid of being identified with 
anything of poor or tainted repute. . . . It may cost us some- 
thing to give up our friend, but our acquaintance are more to 
us than any friend, our own reputation more than anything. So 
we pay the cost, though it means all our reality. 

Consuelo was not of that class. The breath of accusation 
was to her an appeal to any loyalty that might be in her. What 
was the use of friendship if it were for fair-weather wear only? 

“I am not bad,” Hurdcott had quietly told her, and she 
had believed him; and she now believed him with a faith more 
earest because it was indignant.? 


That a Catholic novelist should be at his best in the des- 
cription of death-beds is in accordance with the fitness of 
things, seeing that it is, after all, with eternal issues and 
destinies that he is mainly concerned. At any rate so it is with 
Mrs, Ward and with Mgr. Benson, and certainly not less so 
with John Ayscough. Perhaps the finest passage in the book 
is the long description of the death of “ Uncle Stratford,” 
with Consuelo in constant attendance on him. Uncle Strat- 
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ford is a widower, “ past ninety years old, for which meri- 

torious circumstance he was esteemed almost more than for his 

money.” Had he lived in these days he “ would have plumed 

himself on being a Radical. As it was [in 1829] he could only 
be a Whig, with an intense admiration for the French Revo- 
lution, which he thought entirely providential, especially as 
Providence had wisely confined it to the Continent. With 
these views he combined, as is not unusual, a deep though 
involuntary admiration for high rank and titles." Moreover 
“he thanked Providence that he was English . . . . witha 
strong conviction that his being so was a part of his own 
exceilence.’’: To these qualities add that of a testy and 
domineering temper—which did not however prevent him 
from standing in considerable awe of Consuelo, who had a real 
Prince for her mother’s brother—and you have the outline at 
least of John Ayscough’s finished portrait of old Rupert 
Stratford. 

But even testy old gentlemen of ninety, even though they 
be Englishmen and would be Radicals if they could, must die 
at last, and in due course this fate befel Uncle Stratford. 

“We must all die,” he whispered. 

“Is it exactly that, dear Uncle?” [said Consuelo] ... . “Is 
it only a hard necessity? Is it not one of God's kind permissions, 
wer. - 

The old man listened, half querulously. If death were a 
permission, he knew he should not ask for it. .. . 

“ I’ve been weighing your words,” he said [at her next visit] ... 
“ They were good words. . . . But /’m not good.” 

“God is. That’s what matters most. fe is the Judge, not 
some other man.’’$ 


Her words, though he weighed them, disturbed him, and 
next day he forced himself to talk on of indifferent matters. 
But 


When Consuelo came again he did not entertain her with 
reminiscences. He.... told her, quite meekly, that he wished her 
to speak to him about religion, . . . “not any particular re- 
ligion, of course,”’ he explained nervously [lest she should try to 
make a Catholic of him]. 

“But I’m not very capable,” she said. . . . “ And one’s own 
ideas are not likely to seem worth much to others.” 

It was not precisely her own ideas the old man wanted to 
know: he had an inveterate belief in some occult knowledge 
which she, as a Catholic, had at her disposal. 


1 P. 105. 2 p. 112. ® Pp. 319—321. 
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She was, in fact, though convent-bred, not yet a Catholic, 
except by a sort of inarticulate conviction. As in the case 
of Gillian so in that of Consuelo, the near contact with 
death-bed needs turned her thoughts to her own need of de- 
finite religious convictions. For the moment she timidly sug- 
gested a clergyman. But 


Uncle Stratford . . . regarded a clergyman as a dull lay- 
man in black who drew tithes. . . . And Uncle Stratford wor- 
ried about his sins; he had not the smallest intention of alluding 
to them to a clergyman. . . . At last, with immense difficulty, 
he got himself to the point of asking Consuelo to say to him what 
she would say if—if—if it were some one of her own faith who 
was drawing near his end. . . . ‘‘Not—not of course,” the 
old man added, “about priests and confessions and that.”’ 

“IT could only say,” she said simply, “think as much as you 
can of God, and as little as you can of yourself.” . . 

“One must think of one’s sins?” he suggested. 

“So as to repent of them, yes. After that, as little as pos- 
sible. . . . It is better, once they are repented of, to think 
of God.’’! 


The old man complains that he does not know whether he 
has repented or not. He is not even sure that he knows what 
his sins have been. ‘God knows. Ask Him,” was all she 
could think of to say. A few days later—. 


‘‘ No, my dear, there is no pain,” he told her, “ I’m just tired.” 

“When I was little I used always to be begging to sit up,”’ she 
said. ‘I was often so sleepy that I had to hold my eyes open. 

. But [when] my father used to carry me off, I scolded him 
all the way upstairs.” .. . 

“I can’t hold my eyes open much longer,” he said presently, 
“though I have been asking to sit up so late.” . 

“When He sees you are too tired your Father will carry you 
up,’ she said, stroking the old grey hand that showed so dark 
against the white sheet.” . . 

Early on the following morning Uncle Stratford’s housekeeper 
came into his room to bring him tea; if he was asleep he liked 
to be wakened. To-day there was no need; after over ninety 
years of sleep, he had awakened.? 


Is there, in the whole range of non-Catholic fiction, any- 
thing to match this scene, half spoiled as it has been, here, 
by curtailment, or that in 7he Light Behind, of the death of 
Lady Cheriton? For my part I think not. 


1 Pp. 324—*. * Pp. 332—3- 
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Of Gracechurch, fresh in the memory of readers of THE 
MONTH, it is quite needless to speak. And from Sanz 
Celestino, which is neither a history nor yet a novel, I will 
venture on only a simple extract, illustrative of that leading 
theme of all John Ayscough’s writings, the diversity of God’s 
ways with men. The author is speaking of the vocations, 
respectively, of four of Celestino’s companions and disciples. 


Guito had found out Pietro’s teacher, and, what was more sur- 
prising, he submitted to learn of Him. He had always loved 
the world; not exactly what proud people mean when they talk 
of it, but the visible world of mountains and plains and valleys, 

. . of flowers and woods, and sunshine and noon, sunset and 
sweet night. And in his way he had loved God for making all 
these things, but not for Himself, and he had prized the lesser 
gifts more than the greater Giver. Suddenly he perceived his 
mistake, and the detail of creation no longer contented him, if 
he had ever been contented, he aimed at the loftier possession, 
and would be satisfied with nothing short of the Creator. It 
happened that to Pietro he owed the first quest of God, and 
Pietro’s way of attaining Him seemed the only obvious way, now 
that his own object was the same. This is no more than what we 
call an accident, but so it fell out. .. . 

Alfeo had also been called to the same point, but by another 
road. . . . Alfeo imagined that he had made this discovery— 
that he was and must be unhappy, because he had desires which 
could never be fulfilled. No desires, except the poorest, seemed 
to be capable of fulfilment. To lay aside every desire must 
therefore be the only sure road to happiness here on earth, and 
above all the most hopeless desire of all, the desire of happiness 
itself. . . . Yet he knew himself the heir to happiness. 
Happiness was inalienable, his birthright ; but to attain it he must 
fling courageously away the desire for it. . . . So God must 
be his one object, and against God there is only one really re- 
doubtable enemy, self. So self must be abdicated. . 


Petruccio . . . . was a hermit for a far simpler reason. He 
must be alone with God. He hated the world, with an instinctive 
hatred. . . . It confused and bewildered him, and its selfish 


turmoil drowned the silence through which he could listen to the 
only voice he loved. 

Maurizio . . . . knew nothing about his vocation, any more 
than Petruccio. To Maurizio it had been merely a question of 
following an example, the highest he happened to have seen.1 


‘Tis even so. The dispositions, the experiences, the char- 
acters, the needs of men are widely different. 
“ And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 
HERBERT LUCAS. 
' Ayscough, San Celestino, pp. 177—182. 





THE PRIEST IN R. H. BENSON’S 
NOVELS 


N Father Martindale’s very interesting Life of Monsignor 
Benson,he tells of the difficulty that Benson had,at least in 
the early days of his life as a Catholic, in understanding 
the priests he met. He seems to have had a horror of all 
synods or gatherings where he was likely to meet a number 


of priests, and indeed one feels tempted to conclude that his . 


attitude towards the Catholic clergy was slightly tinged with 
contempt. Father Martindale tells us that Benson conquered 
this feeling in his later years. It seems, however, to have in- 
fluenced his books until the very end. We may exclude from 
our reckoning at once the historical novels, such as Come 
Rack, Come Rope, and also those two weird prophecies: 7he 
Lord of the World and The Dawn of All. The priests in 
these books could not be meant as a picture of the priests of 
our own time, the priests as Benson saw them. But in such 
books as 7'hke Conventionalists, and the host of others in 
which the author describes modern life, we may look to see 
a portrait of the Catholic priest of the present day. In most 
of these books there is a priest. Almost invariably he is a 
man devoid of culture, lacking in spiritual insight, incapable 
of understanding or guiding any high spiritual movement in 
the souls he meets. In most of these books there is a knotty 
problem to be solved, a spiritual crisis to be faced. Hardly 
once does Benson allow his priest to be equal to the task. 


In Zhe Conventionalists we have the story of a young man’s 
conversion and of his vocation to the monastic life. Dick’ 
Yolland, the priest, is a kindly, lovable man, but the delicate 
work of guiding the soul of Algy Banister is quite beyond 
him. Monsignor Yolland is described as “ a plain man rather 
like an Irish terrier with stiff sandy hair and a snub nose.” 

The “ specialist,” to whom the priest brings Algy, is a lay- 
man, Chris Dell. Once he appears on the scene we feel that the 
boy has met someone who is capable of guiding him: 


“It was all Chris. So I am afraid I thought a good deal about 
him. Even Algy faded; and as for Dick he was nothing but a 
stoutish, kindly clergyman saying his prayers a dozen yards away. 
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It was to Chris that all my thoughts wandered, that vivid, virile, 
black-eyed, bearded man .. . . losing his life to all appear- 
ances, and to his own mind at all events, for the first time finding 
Risss 


It is indeed the layman who has the whole management of 
the crisis. It is he who shows Algy that fear is keeping him 
from his true vocation, it is he who tells the boy what that 
vocation will really mean to him. 

Monsignor Yolland’s triumph is his “search for his 
breviary ” in the third chapter of Part III. His opportune 
interruption on this occasion prevents Algy from proposing to 
Mary Maple. His handling of the interfering Lady Brasted 
is quite good too. 

In the final interview with Banister senior, Chris Dell does 
nearly all the talking. He explains to Algy’s father that the 
boy intends to be a monk; he confounds the old gentleman’s 
accusations by the announcement that Algy has renounced all 
claim to the family estates. When the visitors are brought 
in to see Algy’s mother and Mary Maple, the girl that they had 
thought Algy would marry, Chris Dell is once more the chief 
character: 


“I saw him last week,” said Dick heavily, with his eyes cast 
down, and that was the only sentence he uttered. Chris did the 
rest of the talking . .. . and he did it marvellously well. 


Father Banting in 4 Winnowing has very many good 
points. Of course Benson tells us that he is “a man of no 
impressiveness,”” and Jack Weston in his death agony is struck 
by the priest’s unpleasant habit of breathing through his nose. 
But when the inquisitive Lady Sarah tries to “ pump” the 
priest with regard to her Catholic friends the Westons, she 
certainly meets her match. Father Banting’s demeanour in 
this scene is dignified and quite effective. Throughout the 
whole book we see that he is a zealous, sincere priest. But 
the mantle of spiritual guide falls not on his shoulders but 
on those of the Reverend Mother of the convent. Once more 
it is a problem of vocation—this time a woman’s. Mary 
Weston has told Father Banting of the vow she made at the 
moment of her husband’s death. The priest does not seem 
to have regarded the matter as serious. Now the chapter 
where Mary tells her story to the Reverend Mother touches 
the highest spiritual note in the book. The nun rises to the 
situation. She seems to understand God’s message to this 
VOL. CXXx. HH 
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soul, as Father Banting has not done. She gives the lady the 
spiritual direction that she needed so much. When one closes 
the book one retains the image of Father Banting as a good, 
harmless man; but one is filled with admiration for God’s 
chosen servant the Prioress of the convent. 


The Necromancers is Benson's story of spiritualism. It 
is certainly a book written with a purpose. Monsignor Benson 
believed thoroughly in the reality of the danger that attends 
the dabbler in spiritualism. He puts his warnings and his ex- 
planation mostly into the mouth of Mr. Cathcart. It is 
natural that he should give this réle to the layman rather than 
to the priest, for Mr. Cathcart is an ex-spiritualist who knows 
well by his own experience the truth of the warnings that he 
gives. But the general impression that we get of Father 
Mahon is not a very favourable one. He is an Irishman. If 
he is a fair sample of Monsignor Benson’s idea of the Irish 
clergy that idea can hardly have been a very high one. 

Towards the end of Chapter I. Laurie Baxter calls to see 
the priest. ‘“ Ah, what an antipathetic little room this was, 
in which he waited while the priest was being fetched from 
upstairs.’”” Then follows a detailed description of the priest’s 
room with its “ jars filled with dyed grasses,” the “ pipe re- 
dolent and foul,” the carpet “ pale and worn by the door,’; 
the “ cheap lace curtains pinned across the windows,” and so 
on, At the conclusion of the description we read: “ Laurie 
looked at it all in dumb dismay. He had seen it before, again 
and again, but had never realised its horror as he realised it 
now from the depths of his misery. Was it really true that 
his religion could emit such results?” 

It is in Chapter X. that Benson tells us most of what he 
has to say about the priest. The description is not meant 
to be unkind; indeed, the author goes out of his way to say 
many nice things about Father Mahon. The image we retain, 
however, is that of a very unethereal man, by no means intelli- 
gent, conscientious in the discharge of his duty but extremely 
narrow-minded. When Maggie Deronnais tells him of 
Laurie’s spiritualistic experiences and of her own fears for 
the boy, Father Mahon laughs aloud. Having translated for 
her some paragraphs on “ Necromantia” from a Theology 
Manual, the priest sums the matter up thus: “ I should just 
pay no attention to it all. . . . Tell Master Laurie not to play 
tricks. He’s got a good friend in Mr. Morton. I can see 
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that. And don’t trouble your head too much about it, my 
child.” This Mr. Morton, by the way, is a man who regards 
spiritualism as “ nothing but nonsense.” Does not this at- 
titude of Father Mahon’s justify the criticism of Mr. Cathcart 
in Chapter XVI.: 


““Miss Deronnais, I wouldn’t rely on Father Mahon. I’ve 
hardly ever met a priest who takes these things seriously. In 
theory—yes, of course; but not in concrete instances. . . . And 
the worst of it is that the priesthood has enormous power, if they 
only knew it.” 


To appreciate the full significance of these words we must 
remember that the author’s own opinion of spiritualism was 
not that of Mr. Morton but that of Mr. Cathcart. 


A more complimentary picture of the priest is given to us 
in An Average Man. Father Hilary, the Franciscan preacher, 
through whom Percy Brandreth Smith is drawn to the Church, 
has none of the unpleasant features that mark so many of 
Benson’s clerical characters. Physically: 


He was close on six feet tall. He was dressed in the brown 
frock of the capuchins, with its long hood and its cord, and his 
bare feet were in sandals. He could not have been more than 
twenty-six or twenty-seven, and his light brown beard was silky 
and soft. But his eyes were the most remarkable feature of his 
face, very large, very wide-open and of a startling sunny blue. 


Mentally he is also a very pleasing portrait. He seems to 
treat in exactly the right way the three men with whom he has 
to deal: Percy Brandreth Smith, Reggie Ballard, and Mr. 
Main. We are told: 


Father Hilary was still quite a young man, but he had that 
extraordinary quickness of intuition that so often comes to those 
who have sifted themselves to the very bottom of their souls. 


However, there are two considerations that incline us to 
think that Father Hilary cannot be quoted as an exception 
to the general rule of Benson’s priests. The first of these 
considerations is that Father Hilary does not really play any 
important part in the development of the plot. He is there 
merely as a figure to attract the young man to the Catholic 
Church, and to give the explanation of the Church’s doctrine 
to the two men in whom the interest really centres: Percy’ 
Brandreth Smith and the wonderful Anglican curate, Mr. 
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Main. Besides, we must remember that Father Hilary is not 
a secular priest but a Franciscan Capuchin. Now, it is for 
the secular clergy that Benson reserves most of his criticism. 
The members of the religious orders he treats much more 
kindly. Round their heads he places a mysterious halo of 
sanctity and wisdom. 


The best of Benson’s priests would seem to be Father Maple 
in The Coward, which is, by the way, perhaps the finest novel 
that our author has written. The point of the story is the hor- 
rible position of a young man, Valentine Medd,whose nerve al- 
ways breaks down in a great physical danger. On three or four 
occasions he publicly shows “ the white feather.’’ For this 
he is practically ostracized by his family. He lives with them, 
but no one of them has any sympathy with him. He is even 
forbidden to allude to his own cowardice. The only person 
that seems to understand the lad’s mentality is Father Maple. 
He explains to Val the difference between physical and moral 
courage, tells him that his defect is not incurable, and shows 
him how to train and strengthen his will. 

After the catastrophe of the fire, Father Maple is the only 
one to give the boy credit for what he did. When the fire 
broke out the boy rushed into greatest danger in order to save 
his father’s treasures; but, once all hope of escape was gone, 
he broke down pitifully. His cowardice in the face of death 
becomes the talk of the servants; it is felt by his family as 
a great disgrace. In vain does Father Maple try to explain 
to Val’s mother, Lady Beatrice, that the boy’s cowardice at 
the end, when his doom was sealed, was more than com- 
pensated for by the bravery that made him go to the muni- 
ment room, though he knew well he was going to almost 
certain death. Father Maple is the most human character in 
The Coward, as he is the most wise and tactful of Benson's 
priests. 


Benson's last book, Zoneliness, furnishes us another ex- 
ample of the type of priest familiar to his readers. Father 
Denny, the rector of the mission in which the /rima donna’s 
country house is situated, is not a figure calculated to give 
a good idea of the Catholic clergy. When Marion Tenterden 
meets the Anglican clergyman, Mr. Cholmondeley, we are 
told: 


She took distinct pleasure in contrasting this genial personage 
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with the little priest . . . she contrasted the cultivated ease 
of this man with the abrupt timidity of the priest. 


Again, Father Denny’s coat was 


either a short coat too long or a long coat too short. His hat was 
flat and shapeless, his celluloid collar perceptibly yellow ... . 
his boots ever longer than his feet turned up at the toes, his 
trousers of a fabric so stout that they had become moulded to his 


legs. 


When Father Denny calls to see Miss Tenterden he is timid 
and embarrassed. He tries to talk music to her, but appar- 
ently sees no difference between the prima donna of Covent 
Garden and Jenkins, the postmaster, who sings bass in the 
local choir. 

It is true that when Marion consults Father Denny on the 
subject of her intended mixed marriage, the little man gets 
quite brave. He speaks out very plainly, tells her that if she 
disobeys the “ Ve temere’”’ decree her union will be no mar- 
riage. ‘She had, so to speak, caught another Tartar.” 
Benson indeed always allows to his priests correct knowledge 
of what the Church teaches. They may be uncultured, want- 
ing in tact, lacking in spiritual insight, but they do know 
their catechism. 

Father Franklin, the other priest whom Marion consults, 
is a Jesuit. Once again, because he is a religious, he is drawn 
with a more kindly touch. He speaks little. What he does 
say is clear and to the point. Miss Tenterden even takes care 
to distinguish between her two advisers. She says to Max 
Merival, the man she is going to marry: 

“I went to two priests . . . . one of them was quite well 
educated.”” A few lines lower down Max says: “ And edu- 
cated people believe all that?’’ Marion answers: “ Father 
Denny does. Not that he’s educated though. But all Catho- 
lics believe it. The Jesuit fathers believe it.” 


If one wants to see Benson's most cruel portrait of a priest 
one must read /nitiation. Father Richardson scarcely once 
misses a chance of saying or doing the wrong thing. His 
want of tact and good breeding is one of the chief causes 
of ‘the religious indifference of Sir Nevill Fanning, to whom 
he is chaplain at Hartley. 

We have of course the inevitable description of Father 
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Richardson's ill-fitting clothes; but we forget them in the 
story of his tactless dealing with Sir Nevill and Sir Nevill’s 
aunt. In one scene he rebukes Nevill for missing Mass on 
Sunday, without ever asking if any reason had caused him to 
do so. When the young man explains that he was ill, the 
chaplain insinuates that he does not believe him. We are 
told that Father Richardson thinks himself justified in stray- 
ing all over the manor grounds at any hour that suits him. 

Aunt Anna consults the priest about her anxieties and fore- 
bodings. She does not get much help. 

“Father Richardson assured her again that he did not 
know what she meant, unless she referred—he put it quite 
gently—-well—unless she referred to indigestion.” Having 
given this piece of spiritual advice, we are told that Father 
Richardson “ felt quite pleased at having been consulted and 
at having dealt so adequately and reassuringly with her 
questions.” 

Here are a few of Sir Nevill’s impressions of his parish 
priest: 

“ There’s no more to be said. He's impossible.” . . . “You 
see it’s no use being decent to a man like that.” . . . The entire 
aspect of the room ratified and emphasized once more the opinion 
so rapidly forming in Sir Nevill’s mind that the inhabitant of it 
was stuffy, second-rate and impossible. 


Benson may indeed wish us to see that Nevill’s attitude 
towards his priest is wrong, but he succeeds in making us 
share his hero’s contempt for a man who, by the description, 
seems in truth “ stuffy, second-rate and impossible.” 

The réle of spiritual director is once more played by a 
layman. It is Mr. Morpeth who understands Aunt Anna’s 
fears, it is he who discerns the weakness in Nevill’s character, 
it is he who turns the young man from his pagan philosophy to 
the acceptance and the love of the cross. Where the priest 
has been a ghastly failure, the layman is an inspired success. 


So far, our task has been an easy one, but when we wish 
to examine the reason of Monsignor Benson’s, severity to his 
fellow-priests we leave the realm of fact for that of conjecture. 
Why do we get such a disappointing portrait of the Catholic 
priest from the pen of a writer of whose loyalty and devotion 
to the Church there can be no doubt? This is a question that 
no critic can answer with certainty. All he can do is to 
assign causes that may have influenced the author. 
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It may be that Monsignor Benson’s very love of the Church 
has something to do with the matter. We know that what attrac- 
ted Benson to the Church perhaps more than anything else was 
her tone of authority. This authority, he found, came, not from 
the cleverness of any individual Pope, saint, or doctor, but 
from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The Protestant might 
be influenced in his faith by the intelligence or the charm of 
manner of his clergyman. For the Catholic, the truth of his 
religion can never depend on the qualities or deficiencies of 
any particular priest. The Catholic believes a dogma to be true, 
not because Father Richardson or Father Denny tells him it is 
true, but because the Catholic Church of Christ proclaims it 
to be true. It may be, indeed, that Benson gives a poor 
picture of the priest in order to show clearly this point of 
view. He wishes to show that the influence of the Church does 
not come from the cleverness of her ministers, nay, he seems 
to want his readers to conclude that it is the inherent truth of 
the Church that triumphs over the gaucheries and ineptitudes 
of her official representatives. 

Besides, we are inclined to think that the social question 
enters for something into Benson’s attitude, a point which we 
have not space to develop. He was not a snob, yet may 
not have always remembered that the influence of the priest 
on “ the people ”’ is at least as important as his influence on the 
inhabitants of Mayfair. 

Whatever one may think about the causes that induced our 
author to paint his fellow-clerics as he did, it is certainly a 
matter of great regret to many Catholics that books so widely 
read should present what is really a false picture of the 
Catholic priest: In a certain type of anti-Catholic novel the 
priest is represented as a crafty, designing, “ Jesuitical ’’ in- 
triguer; here, in the novels of an ardent Catholic, the priest 
is shown as a vulgar, uncultured, unspiritual man. What 
vexes us most of all is that so often in Benson’s novels the 
priest, confronted with some spiritual problem, shows that 
he is not equal to the situation. His flocks come to him to 
be fed; he sends them away empty. 

We do not claim that every priest is a heaven-sent spiritual 
director, nor that every priest is the personification of tact 
and discretion, but we do maintain that the average priest 
of the Catholic Church is a higher and more spiritual type 
than Benson presents to us in his books. 

JOHN DAWSON, S.M. 





A LAST WORD ON DR. HORTON 


<c N the demand of the public,” as made clear to him 
by the suggestion of his publisher, who “ would 


not propose to publish what the public does not 
want,”’ Dr. R. F. Horton has written his autobiography.! A 
man of University training, a Fellow of his College, an elo- 
quent preacher and speaker, a fluent and popular writer, the 
minister of one of the most important and influential Non- 
conformist chapels of London—the memories of such a man, 
recorded by his own pen, could not fail to be of interest; 
and it is not wonderful that the volume containing his remini- 
scences has been largely welcomed and favourably noticed. 
It may perhaps be said that the writer hardly exhibits that 
reticence regarding his own virtues which is proverbially as- 
sociated with the merits of modest men; but it may reason- 
ably be argued that as no one can be so well acquainted with 
these as is Dr. Horton himself, no one can be so well qualified 
to record their existence. 

In the ordinary course of events, the book would hardly 
have called for notice in the pages of THE MONTH, whose 
limited space has to be reserved for matters of more special 
interest to Catholics. But it is in this respect that some notice 
of the volume is rendered almost imperative, by the reference 
it contains to a controversy which may be said to have taken 
its rise in this Review nearly twenty years ago, and of which 
Dr. Horton now gives an account so at variance with the facts 
that in the interests of historical accuracy it cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. 

It is but fair to say that Dr. Horton does not appear to 
regard his past action with unmixed satisfaction: 


Looking back upon the episode [he tells his readers] I am in- 
clined to think that a minister should avoid controversy, because 
the servant of Christ should not strive, but be gentle towards 
all, apt to teach, forbearing (II Tim. ii. 24) :? 


he indeed would have it appear that he has abandoned his 
former attitude towards Catholics: 


1 An Autobiography, by Robert Forman Horton, M.A., D.D. Allen and 
Unwin. 1917. 
2 Autobiography, p. 189. 
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even with Papists I have now no controversy, except to see how 
to love them, and with them to love all men. 


Unfortunately the context of these admirable sentiments is 
not sifth as to convince one of their sincerity: for as evidence 
of his anxiety to avoid controversy, and of his love for 
“ Papists,”” he devotes the two pages preceding the passages 
quoted to a grécis of all that he had said in the lectures in 
which he delivered a prolonged and violent attack upon the 
Catholic Church, and that without any sign of compunction or 
shadow of withdrawal. 

Before proceeding to comment on these pages, I should 
like to call attention to Dr. Horton’s attitude towards what 
he terms “ controversy.”” This appears to be that, while he 
himself is to be at liberty to make any and every kind of ac- 
cusation against the Catholic Church, any attempt to question 
the accuracy of these is to be regarded as controversy, and as 
such to be reprehended. Dr. Horton, in fact, claims for him- 
self the position of Sir Oracle, and when he opes his mouth 
no Papist dog must bark. 

It was in 1896 that Dr. Horton’s “ soul was overwhelmed 
with anxiety ” on behalf of a young cousin who, “ in defiance 
of his parents and his aunt,” insisted on entering the Roman 
Church. “In his first contact with the Roman Catholic 
Fathers ’’ at Haverstock Hill, he was taught that “ you may 
deceive in the interests of religion ” ;2 he mentioned this dis- 
covery to Dr. Horton, thus delivering “a shock from which 
[he] could not recover.” In time, however, he got over it; but 
he tells us, 


this set me to read books of Roman Moral Theology, and I 
found that the boy’s impression, crudely as it was expressed, 
was justified by the Roman casuists. The indefeasible claims 
of truth, the uncompromising duty to be true and to speak the 
truth, seem to me to be the foundation of moral character, and 
one of the chief reasons of our national influence in the world. 
And here was a near relative of my own, in my own house, sur- 
rendering the great fundamental principle at the touch of Rome. 


The ultimate result of this appalling domestic catastrophe 
was the delivery by Dr. Horton of a course of lectures, the 

1 Of. cit. p. 190. 

* In the version of the story in England's Danger (p. 57), the lad is said to 
have said ‘‘You may tell lies in the interests of religion” ; there are other dis- 
crepancies in the two narrations. 

3 Autobiography, p. 188. 
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first of which was given on February 6, 1898, and printed in 
the Christian World Pulpit for the following Wednesday. Of 
this lecture, published under the title Romanism and National 
Decay, Dr. Horton sent a copy to Lord Ripon, inviting him 
to express an opinion on the statements it contained. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Horton—and I am afraid it must be said that his 
memory is not to be trusted implicitly—Lord Ripon “ replied 
very politely, but to my astonishment, that such questions he 
left to his priests”; on this we have the following comment: 


A great Englishman had handed his judgment out to Rome in 
such a way that he would not pass an opinion on this vital sub- 
ject: Does the domination of Rome tend to the ruin of a country?! 
There seemed to me to be one of the causes why the Roman 
Church fatally injures a people; it succeeds in silencing the 
thought of its members, on the plea of forbidding private judg- 
ment in religion, and, imposing the faith of the Church on the 
individual, it lulls the lay mind in a dogmatic slumber, makes 
the reform of abuses and the progress of religious faith im- 
possible, except under the strict control of the ecclesiastical 
mind.? 


All this inference, the preposterous nature of which is so 
obvious as to need no demonstration, because a distinguished 
man declines to discuss, with a correspondent of whom—if 
Dr. Horton will excuse such a hypothesis—he may quite pos- 
sibly never have heard, a pamphlet which by its very title 
indicates its animus! 


The lecture, however, attracted the attention of another 
Catholic, who—less modest than Lord Ripon and without any 
invitation—ventured to call Dr. Horton’s attention to one of 
the many questionable assertions which it contained: 


Rome [said the lecturer] has presented to the world men claim- 
ing to be God. For you must remember that one of the forms 
of address to the Pope in Roman Catholic literature is “ Our 
Lord God the Pope.” 


This calumny, which had been promulgated a year or two 
previously by the then Bishop of Worcester, had been dealt 
with by Father Sydney Smith in a pamphlet of which I sent 


1 One is irresistibly reminded of the story of a Member of Parliament in a 
Midland county, who when asked by ‘‘a voice" at an election meeting whether 
he would vote for the inspection of convents replied: ‘‘What a d—d silly 
question! Why, I’m a Catholic!" 

2 Autobiography, p. 188. 
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Dr. Horton a copy, asking for the authority on which his 
statement was based. In the course of his reply, Dr. Horton 
said: 

I have met with the term “Our Lord God the Pope”’ in my 
reading, both of the renaissance and medieval German literature." 


This being so, my request for further information and for 
a reference to at least one passage from Dr. Horton’s evi- 
dently extensive reading seemed not unreasonable; but such 
reference was not and never has been forthcoming.: But in 
the preface to the little volume Zglana’s Danger, in which 
the lectures were brought together, Dr. Horton, having called 
his statement “a mere oditer dictum,” on which Mr. Britten 
“fixed with the tenacity of a terrier,”’ proceeds to state it again 
in identically the same terms! So far indeed was he from 
withdrawing it, that at a meeting at Hampstead, having given 
an entirely inaccurate account of his letters to me, he pro- 
ceeded to amplify it by saying: 


I had seen the phrase several times in ordinary reading. 
Months previous to my address I had been reading a great deal 
of medizval, dogmatic, and theological works, and works upon 
the period of the renaissance in Italy. / all of these books 1 
had seen the phrase.* (Italics mine.) 


1 « Our Lord God the Pope.” C.T.S. 1d. 

2 The whole correspondence will be found in THe Montu for November, 
1898, but it may be more conveniently consulted in the C.T.S. pamphlet 
entitled The Methods of a Protestant Controversialist : in this will also be found a 
reply to the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Our Lord God the Pope” in which Dr. Horton 
appropriated Father Sydney Smith’s title and attempted to justify his position. 

8 This particular passage is omitted from the late editions of England's 
Danger, but the statement as to having “‘ met with the expression more than 
once” is retained. This little sixpenny book has had an enormous circulation, 
and I will say quite deliberately and as one who has a perhaps unique acquaint- 
ance with Protestant coniroversial literature, that I know of only one other 
work which contains so many false statements, reckless assertions, ignorant 
misrepresentations and unauthenticated quotations, as this volume. The other 
book is Shall Rome Re-conquer England? in which Dr. Horton had the congenial 
help of Mr. Joseph Hocking. At the risk of being charged with want of mod- 
esty—for I have had more than one finger in its composition—I will, instead of 
adducing fresh evidence of what I have said, refer my readers to the volume 
entitled A Brace of Bigots (C.T.S., 1s. 3d. net), in which the inaccuracy—and, 
in the case of Mr. Hocking, the absolute absurdity—of the statements of these 
gentlemen is conclusively demonstrated. The matter in the case of Dr. Horton 
is made worse by the fact of his position both as a man of education and asa 
religious leader, which distinguishes him from the more ignorant class of com- 
mercial controversialists, whose methods his own, unfortunately, only too 
closely resemble. 
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And this is the gentleman whose enthusiasm for “ truth” 
has already been quoted, and who even delivered a special 
lecture upon that virtue! 

Such was the “ accidental occurrence which involved [Dr. 
Horton] for a time in controversy, most reluctantly under- 
taken, with Roman Catholics " 1—a period to which he looks 
back “ with a great distaste.’’2 But immediately after saying 
this, Dr. Horton proceeds to justify his action: 


I thought I was bound to enter into [that period of controversy] 
and I think I should have been cowardly to decline it. Whether 
people would listen or not, it seemed a duty to utter my conviction 
and to open men’s eyes to the steady and insidious advance of 
Rome in the national life; but I could not endure the atmosphere 
of calumny, the insulting letters, the subtle influences employed 
in the Press to hinder my work. 


It will be observed that here again Dr. Horton places the 
initiation of the controversy upon those who resented his un- 
warrantable and unjustifiable attacks upon the Catholic 
Church. His aggrieved attitude is that of the wolf towards 
the lamb in the fable: he regards the Catholic who resents 
his calumnies as the badger—or was it the hippopotamus? — 
was regarded by him who wrote: 


Cet animal est trés méchant: 
Quand on s’attaque, il se défend. 


But the evidences of Dr. Horton's affectionate attitude to- 
wards Catholics are not exhausted. In the paragraph quoted 
he complains of “calumny, insulting letters, and subtle press 
influences” which have been “employed to hinder [his] work.” 
On the same page he accuses Catholic papers of “ a hectoring, 
insulting tone, which to refined English ears is intolerable,” 
and tells us that he 


found it the most striking argument I could offer in a new edition 
of England’s Danger to print what a leading Catholic paper had 
seen fit to say about me. 


I should be sorry to defend the article in 7he Universe which 
Dr. Horton reprints—indeed, I have referred to it as “ the 
only regrettable incident on the Catholic side of the con- 
troversy "’:’ it resembles far too closely the kind of thing 

" Autobiography, p. 188. 2 OP. cit. p. 189. 

3 Methods, p.8: The Universe, which could hardly then have been regarded as 
‘a leading Catholic paper,"" was identical in name only with the paper which 
now bears that title. 
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we are accustomed to find in the gutter Protestant press: but 
I should hardly have thought that it would have “ opened 
people’s eyes ” to the extent to which Dr. Horton says it did: 


They saw that the spirit of the Inquisition slumbered in the 
Catholic Church, and that, unable to use racks, thumbscrews, 
and the stake, the Catholic mind still felt that bludgeoning and 
assassination, so far as the law permitted, were the authorized 
way of maintaining the rights of the Church— 


all this the outcome of an article in a penny newspaper ! 
Nor was this all: 


A Catholic monthly even insinuated charges of immorality 
against me. 


If Dr. Horton intends the word “ immorality ” to be under- 
stood in its ordinary sense—and if he does not, why does he 
employ it?—it should not be difficult to investigate the charge. 
The only “Catholic monthly” which has devoted much atten- 
tion to Dr. Horton is THE MONTH, and I would challenge him 
to substantiate this assertion were I not too well aware that 
this is the one thing he habitually refrains from doing. 


Later on priests were set to write against me, and the litera- 
ture produced was sent privately to the young women of my 
Church in order to shake their allegiance. 


The personal note is amusing: it will be remembered that 
the whole controversy originated in the conversion of “ a near 
relative of my own, in my own house ”: no wonder Dr.Horton 
concludes the passage by saying: 


It was all a most painful discovery of the ways and methods of 
Rome, even in England, where an overwhelming Protestant pre- 
dominance puts a severe curb on methods employed elsewhere .! 


With regard to the “unendurable calumny” of which Dr. 
Horton complains he has been the victim, it was my painful 
duty, in an Appendix to Methods, to state categorically, with 
evidence for each indictment—drawn, with references for 
each, from Dr. Horton’s own utterances—that his assertions 
were untrue, his inferences unwarranted, his quotations 
second - hand, his facts unsubstantiated, his statements in- 
accurate. If Dr. Horton should consider these expressions 
too strong, they can be paralleled by those applied by him 
to the Catholic Truth Society’s publications, but the parallel 


1 Autobiography, p. 189. 
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is hardly exact: for I produce the evidence for my statements, 
whereas Dr. Horton’s rest only on his obiter dictum, to which, 
as will have been seen above, he himself attaches but little 
importance. Dr. Horton said he had read many of the C.T.S. 
publications and 


found in them an audacity, a duplicity, a suppression of truth, 
a suggestion of the false, which would be incredible were it 
not put into cold print and placed in their hands. They told 
just as much of the truth as and put it in such a way as would 
suit their argument, but never told the whole.! 


What may be the “ subtle press influences” to which Dr. 
Horton refers, I cannot even conjecture: whatever may be 
thought of the Universe article, it certainly is not “ subtle,” 
and my own contributions to the discussion, whatever their 
faults, have been straightforward enough. But the belief 
that in some mysterious way Rome controls the press is one 
of Dr. Horton’s most cherished convictions: so that when an 
article criticizing unfavourably one of his books appeared 
in Zhe Academy, the explanation was obviously to be sought 
in the fact that the editor was a Catholic, and this explanation 
Dr. Horton published. This he 


had been informed [he tells us] by a journalistic friend, and from 
the Catholic Who's Who | saw that he belonged to a Catholic 
family. My error was therefore easily explained, though, as 
I remembered afterwards with pain, it had occurred because 
the article had been written without specific prayer.? 


The error, however, “as appeared in court, was not only 
natural, but almost inevitable”: the action for libel, taken 
by the editor, failed, and Dr. Horton was acquitted ; although 
he “ was mulcted of £600 "—presumably for counsels’ fees— 
and suffered “a day of unspeakable humiliation.” $ 


* Hampstead Record, Aug. 13, 1898, quoted in Methods, p.14. It was at this 
lecture, by the way, that Dr. Horton accused me of ‘‘ moral assassination." 

2 This Pecksniffian touch raises various speculations: if this ‘‘error'’ was the 
result of the absence of ‘specific prayer,” to what are we to attribute the 
pervading inaccuracy of Dr. Horton’s other statements, which presumably had 
the advantage of pious preparation? The reference to the C.W.W. is evidently 
an afterthought, otherwise he would have noticed the absence of the name in 
question from the family in which he expected to find it. 

8 I venture to refer the reader to the pamphlet, Catholics and the Press (C.T.S. 
1d.), in which I have dealt with the assertions of Dr. Horton, Mr. Joseph 
Hocking, and others who share the same delusion : he may be surprised to find 
that the Protestant Press Agency received the special approval of Dr. Horton, 
who congratulated the secretary of that body on his ‘‘ noble and devoted work.” 
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Readers will by this time be able to form their own opinion 
as to how far Dr. Horton's expressed wish to “ have no con- 
troversy even (!) with Papists except to see how to love them” 
has been carried out in his new volume. But it may perhaps 
be urged that in the passages hitherto quoted he has only 
been “ shouldering his crutch to show how [in his estimation} 
fields were won,” and that in stirring the ashes of bygone 
controversies the wonted fires are naturally to some extent re- 
kindled. How, then, does the Autobiography—which it must 
be remembered is not a journal, and records the memory of 
things not noted down at the time of their occurrence—written 
nearly twenty years after the controversy “ most reluctantly 
undertaken,” correspond with the admirable sentiments al- 
ready quoted from its pages? 

It must, I fear, be admitted that if Dr. Horton has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring “ love” for “ Papists,” he is still more 
successful in dissembling it. ‘“ Even” he must know by this 
time that controversy is provoked by offensive expressions— 
“ Papist,”’ for example—and by inaccurate statements and un- 
just inferences: and, this being so, it might have been hoped 
that he would have been careful to avoid these unpleasant 
characteristics of his earlier works. How far this is from 
being the case, a few extracts will show. 

On [his] first visit to Rome, in 1899, [he] slipped past the inani- 
ties and superstitions of the Middle Ages, and the vast vulgarities 
of Popes, 


finding his consolation in the Cloaca Maxima and other relics 
of the golden age of Augustus. ‘“ In like manner [he] would 
escape from the people who 

dally with the insidious lures of the Vatican, the Rome that 
Zola paints in his pitiless realism, the sordid monuments of spiri- 
tual tyranny, and of Princes of the Church living in a luxury like 
that of the decadent Czsars; and the only comfort in leaving 
this city of memories and dreams is that all this vain pomp of 
the perverted and exploited religion of Galilee is left behind.”’! 


In his introduction to England’s Danger, Dr. Horton had 
announced his expectation that his efforts “ to save his country 
from those evils which have fallen on every country where 
Romanism has gained the upper hand ” would cause him “ to 
be assailed by all the forces which rain calumny, violence, 
and death.” It was thus only natural that he should expect 


1 Autobiography, pp. 194—6. 
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the Pope, who had doubtless heard of that work, to take steps 
to render his visit unpleasant » and, as he tells us, his friends 
in Rome begged him to be careful to conceal his presence in 
the Eternal City, for fear of consequences: 


Our friend Mrs. Gray came to see us, and cautioned me against 
putting up my name in the porter’s lodge, for fear that I might 
be molested by the spies of the Vatican who were everywhere. 
Mr. Joseph Hocking was in Rome preparing to write one of his 
books, and this kept me alive to the nature of the gigantic Power 
I had ventured to criticize. But we were not disturbed.! 


Presumably the conclave of inquisitors who meet in the 
Convent of the Minerva, of whom Dr. Horton gives some 
account in My Belie/, were not sitting at the time, or the 
two gentlemen would surely have received one of the seals 
issued by that body, which indicate a lunatic asylum, a prison, 
or assassination for their recipients.2 


A few years later Dr. Horton again visited Rome, this time 
in company with Dr. Fairbairn; they 


visited S. Clemente, and Dr. Fairbairn explained to the friar (I 
fear in vain)® that the communion-table of the fourth-century 
church, at which the priest sat facing the audience (!) showed 
that in the Early Church the table was not an altar. 


After this they “ had an instructive time at St. Peter’s,”’ the 
only objects which caused them to “ pause” being the tombs 
of two Popes of whom Dr. Horton in two sentences sums up 
all that scandal can say. So one might imagine a Turk, 
coming to England, pointing out to a verger at St. Paul’s 
that his Bible was not a Bible, and finding in London nothing 
worth remark except the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Then they went to Assisi, where there was a slight differ- 
ence of opinion, for Dr. Horton admired St. Francis and Dr. 
Fairbairn didn’t: the latter 


was intensely indignant with a friar who offered him a card of 
prayer for the conversion of England to Rome: at Rimini the 
doctor’s wrath was stirred again in the Malatesta Church with its 


' Ibid., pp. 194—6. 

2? See Toe Month, July, 1908. 

8 One is reminded of Mr. Pecksniff's remark on the Sirens—‘ Pagan, I regret 
to say.” 
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unblushing Renaissance paganism .. . . and then going round 
under the walls we were stoned by the boys of the city \— 


and really, if they went about insulting other folk as they 
seem to have done friars, it is impossible to wonder at it!' 
They saw Venice “ under the guidance of Dr. Robertson” 
of ‘“ Holy Donkey ” fame, who must have proved a congenial 
cicerone. 

At Siena Dr. Horton 


heard an eloquent sermon, demonstrating that the intellect can- 
not grasp the things of faith. Why does Rome delight to de- 
preciate the intellect? The intellect could at least rid the Roman 
Church of some of its flagrant superstitions. Over the Porta 
Romana is the Latin verse addressed to the Virgin: 
““O regina Patris summa dignata corona.” 

The intellect would at any rate rebuke the monstrous perversion 
which sets the crown of the Supreme Deity upon the brow of a 
mortal woman.? 


The intellect would rather rebuke the prejudice and ignor- 
ance which could thus explain the verse, which obviously re- 
fers to Our Lady’s coronation dy the Father. 


Now to what can we attribute these aberrations of one whose 
qualifications I have mentioned in my opening sentence, and 
who, in addition to these, is, I believe, a man of deep religious 
convictions and in many ways a power for good? The ques- 
tion is not easy to answer, but I will venture to set down the 
conclusions at which the reading of many of his books has 
compelled me to arrive. 

The bases of Dr. Horton’s misunderstandings are common 
to all who attack the Church—ignorance and prejudice: but 
it is not usual to find them so conspicuous in the writings of 
a man of his education. An acquaintance with the Penny 
Catechism or a talk with an intelligent Catholic schoolboy 
would dispel much of the former: the latter would be more 
difficult to overcome, for with Dr. Horton it has become a 
veritable obsession. It would appear that he has been un- 
fortunate in his Catholic acquaintances ;* he is even more so in 
his Protestant friends of the type of Dr.Fairbairn, Mr. Joseph 


* Op. cit. pp. 211—213. 
2 Ibid., p. 197. 
8 “] have been privileged to meet the best in all the Churches except the 


Roman Catholic.” (Autobiography, p. 108.) 
VOL. CXXX. II 
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Hocking, and Dr. Alexander Robertson. Prejudice has mani- 
fested itself in a willingness to believe anything, however 
absurd, that may be said against the Church—those who read 
Father Keating’s “ A Study in Bigotry,”’* in which Dr. Hor- 
ton’s My Belie} is examined, may form some idea of the 
credulity of this Fellow of his College. 

To these fundamental defects is added an ingrained in- 
accuracy of mind which characterizes the whole of Dr. 
Horton’s work. It would be easy, did space allow, to give 
examples of the recklessness of his obiter dicta, which is not 
confined to Catholic matters: I remember at the time of the 
Boer War how he astonished an audience by telling them that 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State were only of the 
size of two English counties. To this habit of mind, which 
I fear is ineradicable, must be attributed his inability to quote 
correctly and the want of logic in his conclusions. 

It is less easy to explain what I am afraid I must consider 
a very serious defect in Dr. Horton’s attitude, and one which 
there seems no prospect of his even trying to control—-I refer 
to his unwillingness to withdraw a misstatement, except under 
threat of pressure which he cannot resist, or to own that he 
has been wrong. In his writings I have never found a single 
instance of a straightforward acknowledgment that he has 
been in error: nor has he ever withdrawn a misstatement, even 
when he has promised to do so, although he has qualified it in 
a manner which rather added to than detracted from its offen- 
siveness.2 This is in great measure due to the fact that he 
seems to regard contradiction or correction as an act of /ése 
majesté: I have never read an autobiography in which the 
writer was so convinced of his correctitude under all circum- 
stances and on all occasions. 

And this brings me to what I cannot but considerDr. Horton’s 
most serious defect—I would rather say misfortune: his utter 
lack of any sense of humour,with its natural correlation in the 
importance which he attaches to his most trivial actions. The 
Autobiography is permeated by evidences of these character- 
istics: his fear, for example, that he might be molested in 
Rome by the ubiquitous “ spies of the Vatican ’"—a danger 
apparently increased by the fact that Mr. Hocking was also 


1 Tue Month, July, 1908 (C.T.S. 1d.). 

2 Examples of this abound in the books I have quoted; another will be found 
in The Tablet for Dec. 10, 1910, p. 942, in relation to the death of Cardinal 
Manning. 
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there, “ preparing to write one of his books’: or the list of 
volumes, “thirteen read for reviewing, the rest for my 
own study and recreation,” which he prints in the Au/o- 
biography,» which no one who did not take himself with 
exaggerated seriousness would have thought of printing. 
The adulation of the “ devout female sex ’—notably of the 
“dear lady’ who figures so largely in the account of his 
travels, and to whom he accords a species of canonization— 
may partly account for this seriousness: but it cannot do so 
entirely, for Dr. Horton’s Sunday evening addresses to men 
attracted folk from all parts of London, and it was the 
fact that his anti-Catholic lectures were addressed to such 
an audience that conferred on them an importance to which 
they were not otherwise entitled. 

Dr. Horton tells us he wishes to love Catholics, and we are 
bound to assume that his wish is sincere. May it be suggested 
that his first step in this direction must be to know them— 
not necessarily “‘ the best,” but just the ordinary decent folk 
who love their religion and know and practise it. If he could 
once see the Church as her children see her, he would at least 
respect, even if he did not love her. And it may be that love 
would follow: for it is the boast of grace to come into un- 
likeliest hearts, and men more unlikely than Dr. Horton have 
yielded to its influence. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 





CHRISTMAS CRIBS 


‘‘as LITTLE CHILDREN” 


ND every year when Christ doth come 
A little Babe from Heav’n above— 

So helplessly in need of home, 

So innocently sure of love; 

I think the silent child that sleeps 

In every soul—with some sweet mood 

Of sympathy—awakes and leaps 

In answer to His Babyhood. 


1 Pp. 159—161. 
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Then we would make a holy game 

Of all that happened long ago ; 

With cave and manger just the same, 
And cotton wool for winter snow ; 

And tinsel star, and paper hay, 

And kings and shepherds—all of them— 
Surely to God Who loves us so 

We are as little ones at play, 

Who take each other’s hands and say :— 
‘Oh! Let’s pretend it’s Bethlehem.” 


And one will bring the cardboard rocks 
And one the little, real trees, 

And put the donkey and the ox 

Beside the manger on their knees. 

One will arrange St. Joseph there— 
Between the shepherds and the sheep. 
And one will put our Lady here 

To mind her Baby in His sleep. 


Methinks that to our Father’s eyes, 

Our paper cave is mighty proof 

Of all our wills are fain to prove— 

Of outstretched hands and burning love: 
A welcome reaching to the skies. 

To Him our splendid, tinsel star 
(Securely fastened to the roof) 

Is radiant as the Star we mean; 

To Him our kings have really been, 

Our plaster shepherds truly are. 


And all because once, long ago, 

A real Child to children came 

(A Child Who knew, as children know, 
The mystic truth of any game) 

To teach the arts of Love at play— 
Our Jesu-kin, a Child to-day 

As He was yesterday, and so 

For ever just the same, 


RUTH LINDSAY. 











A SLUM-TRAGEDY 


NE fine evening in September Father Twomey sallied 
O forth, according to his wont, to do a round of visiting 

before supper. The lingering caress of the warm, 
rosy sunlight on the dingy old houses gave Skylark Grove a 
pleasing yet pathetic aspect like unto that of an old lady 
smiling through her tears. The street was swarming with 
children, and women with babies in their arms sat gossiping 
on the doorsteps. He had not gone many yards when from 
behind a grimy little hand was slipped into his, and looking 
down he beheld two blue eyes and two rows of pearly teeth 
smiling at him in a dirty little face. 

“Good evening, Tottie,” he laughed, giving the hand a 
gentle squeeze, “ and where did you drop from?” 

“My mummy’s sick,” returned the child, skipping along 
by his side. She spoke with a kind of exultation as though 
she were breaking a piece of exciting good news; it did not 
mean that the mother’s illness was a source of gratification to 
the child, but simply that to a child even such an untoward 
event as a parent’s indisposition may come as a mildly ex- 
citing change in the monotony of poverty. 

“ What’s a matter with your mother, Tottie?”’ 

“My daddie was fightin’ wiv uncle, an’ mummy tried to 
stop ‘em, an’ got pushed against the wall: uncle’s gone to 
‘ospital; ’e’s got his leg broke ’e ‘as.” 

Tottie told this tale of woe with the glibness, unsuited to 
her years, of one to whom such domestic tragedies were com- 
mon occurrences. 

“ All right, Tottie,” said Father Twomey, slipping some 
coppers into her hand, “ go and buy some cakes; I shall go 
and see your mother.” 

He watched the child as she ran away as fast as her broken 
boots would allow; she was a pathetic little object, with her 
dirty shapeless rags, her blue eyes, her wan cheeks and un- 
kempt hair. What chance had she? Yet with proper care 
she might have found her level with the comeliest and 
cleverest in the land. 


Tottie’s mother, Mrs. Tidings, dwelt in Gilper’s Court. To 
enter the court the priest had to pass through a narrow tunnel 
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or archway penetrating a tall house which about the middle 
of the eighteenth century had been the comfortable country. 
residence of Mr. Adam Gilper, cloth-merchant, justice of the 
peace, and alderman of the City of London. Now, every room 
in the house was occupied by a different family. The same 
worshipful justice and worthy magnate had shown his solici- 
tude for the well-being of the lower orders by building the 
two rows of cheap cottages at the back of the house; a deed 
which had immortalized his name. 

The decayed fortunes of Gilper’s Court were less obvious 
than those of the house, though none the less real. In fact 
year after year the place had been officially condemned as un- 
fit for human habitation; yet nothing happened. Persons of 
uncharitable or revolutionary turn of mind were in the habit 
of suggesting that the chief obstacle in the way of clearing 
out Gilper’s Court was the fact that the present landlord, who 
charged eight shillings a week for the privilege of residing 
in one of his ancient cottages, was a city functionary of even 
greater dignity than the founder, and a liberal subscriber 
to hospitals and similar philanthropical institutions. 

There were swarms of children scrambling about on the 
broad pavement between the two rows of houses when Father 
Twomey made his appearance, and a number of them stopped 
their games to run after him. There were several groups of 
bedraggled women; nearly all the younger ones carried 
babies, and the older ones jugs. They lowered their voices 
as the priest passed; several of them bowed, and others tried 
to hide the jugs behind their aprons. 

He halted at number thirty-four, the home of the Tidings 
family. The door was open, and he walked right in to the 
foot of the stairs, and called out to Mrs. Tidings. 

He waited a few moments, but as no answer was returned 
he mounted the stairs; the wood was old and worn, and there 
were two or three dangerous holes, so that he was obliged to 
tread carefully. All the way up the walls were blistered and 
peeling with mildew. It was quite dark on the landing. He 
stood still and called again: this time a feeble voice answered, 
““ Come in, Father,”’ and a door was opened to give him light. 

The family, five in number, lived in one tiny room. A bed 
took up about a third of the space. A mattress on the floor 
in a corner, piled up with old clothes, was the bed of the 
children. The rest of the furniture might have been picked 
up in a marine store for a few pence. There were two crazy 
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chairs, and a packing-case which did duty as a table. Half 
a loaf of bread, a tea-pot and some unwashed dishes stood 
upon the box in the midst of a swarm of flies. A line full 
of drying underclothing hung across from wall to wall near 
the ceiling. The only pleasing objects in the room, and these 
were half hidden beneath an accumulation of dust and cob- 
webs, were a pair of old brass candlesticks and some quaint 
earthenware figures which occupied the mantelpiece. These 
were dear to Mrs. Tidings as the last links with the home of 
her childhood. 

The poor woman lay upon the bed fully dressed; her 
youngest child, a baby of nine months, was sleeping beside 
her, and another little one, about two years old, crawled about 
the floor amusing himself with an old pair of men’s boots. 
She looked painfully ill, and one side of her face was black 
with a ghastly bruise, and so swollen that the eye was almost 
closed. 

Father Twomey stood at the foot of the bed and leant on 
the rail. 

“ Tottie tells me that you are unwell,” he began. “ How 
did you get that terrible bruise?” 

“ T had a fall, Father,” she answered. 

“Was it really a fall?” 

She hesitated for a second, and then said quickly, 

‘““ Well, perhaps my ‘usband did it.” 

She broke into a violent fit of coughing which told the 
priest that her ailments were to be traced much farther back 
than the domestic strife of Tottie’s narrative. 

“ Ah, that’s more like it,” he resumed when she had re- 
covered. “ Tottie told me something about that too. Is 
Tidings on the drink again?” 

She smiled faintly ; ‘ Tottie’s got too much to say, I think. 
But I expect it was my fault, Father; I didn’t ought to go on 
at ‘im when ’e’s like that, and ’e’s a real good un when ’e 
keeps straight and out of bad company.” 

“Is he working?” 

“He ain’t done any this week yet, Father, but I expect 

e’s doin’ a bit this afternoon, ’e’s been out all day.” 

“This is Thursday,” said Father Twomey thoughtfully as 
though talking to himself, “ that means that he has broken 
out rather badly. I must try to get hold of him.” 

“I wish you would talk to him, Father,” she said, “ only 
don’t be too ’ard on poor Jim; ‘e don’t mean no arm.” 
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Jim Tidings was a burly dock labourer who squandered the 
greater part of his earnings on drink, leaving his poor wife 
and little children to go hungry. By working steadily every 
day and avoiding the ale-houses he could easily have earned 
enough to keep them in comfort and respectability. But he 
rarely put in more than three or four days of casual labour 
in a week. He would work for a day, and then spend a day 
in lazing about and drinking, and again a day’s work and a 
day of idleness. , 

In Tidings drink had the terrible effect of sweeping away 
the flimsy barrier which stood between weak manhood and 
strong brutality. He would come home late, and behave like 
a wild beast, roaring at the top of his voice and smashing up 
everything that did not resist his strength. The children 
would hide in terror beneath the old clothes of their bed, 
whilst Mrs. Tidings would try to calm him, and get badly 
beaten for her pains. Strangely enough, the only person who 
could manage him at these times was Father Twomey. 

“Mrs. Tidings,” said the priest straightening himself up 
to go, “ you’re very ill and ought to see a doctor.” 

“I ain’t got no money to spend on doctors, Father,’ she 
returned. “I'll be all right in a day or two; I've often 
been worse than this.” 

He knew that to suggest the Poor-Law Doctor would be 
equal to an insult. 

“I’m going at once to ask a doctor to come and see you,” 
he said as he turned towards the door. “I take all respon- 
sibility, you understand.” 

“ Oh, please don’t, Father,” she pleaded; “ I’ve been too 
much of a trouble to you already, and you've always been so 
good.” 

““ Nonsense!” he said, and departed. 

Forthwith he called on a doctor of his acquaintance and 
asked him to attend to the case. 

Early next morning a district nurse called at the Presbytery 
to see Father Twomey, and explained that at the doctor's re- 
quest she had visited Mrs. Tidings. 

The patient, she said, was in an advanced state of phthisis, 
her heart was in a very bad way, and amongst other nourish- 
ment the doctor had recommended brandy; did Father 
Twomey know of any charitable person who would help? 

He took possession of the list, assuring her that all would 
be found, and shortly afterwards went out himself and pur- 
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chased the requirements. He took them along to thirty-four 
Gilper’s Court, where he found the sick woman much weaker 
but, thanks to the good nurse, comfortably settled in bed 
between clean sheets and blankets. He did not have time 
to look in again during the day, but at night, about half- 
past ten, when he returned from a sick call which had detained 
him for nearly an hour, he found on the hall table a note in 
the housekeeper’s writing to the effect that Tottie had come 
about half-past nine with a message from her mother begging 
him to go to her at once. He delayed no longer than was 
necessary to put fresh cotton-wool into his sick call case. 

The court looked more miserable than ever in the dismal 
light of the solitary street-lamp, a modern improvement, 
which stood in the middle. Quite a number of the inhabitants 
were chatting at their doors, and as he hurried by Father 
Twomey heard them whisper, “ There’s the priest.”” An air 
of expectancy hung about the place: no one spoke to him, 
but when he drew nigh unto the house he heard a noise which 
told him at once why he had been summoned. It grew louder 
with every step. He walked in and stood listening in the 
passage. A powerful, raucous voice was pouring out an in- 
coherent volume of language; curses, blasphemies, obscenities 
rattled along with a speed that scarcely allowed time to take 
in breath. Now and then a piercing woman’s voice would 
cry, “ Oh Jim, don’t!” 

Then came a crash as of a heavy body falling over a piece 
of furniture among breaking glass. 

The priest ran upstairs into the room. It was a weird 
sight. Mrs. Tidings lay sobbing in bed. A candle and a 
cup stood on a chair beside hey. A dark mound in the corner 
on the mattress showed where the children had hidden them- 
selves. On the floor in the midst of a litter of fragments of 
wood and crockery, his coat off and a hammer in his hand, 
sat Tidings. He smote savagely at the broken pieces, the 
whole time keeping up a roar of profanity. 

Father Twomey stood over him and shook him forcibly by 
the shoulder; he had to shout the man’s name loudly before 
he could make himself heard. 

At last the other gave over his hammering and said, “‘ What 
oh, who’s this?” 

“You know very well who it is,” replied the priest. 

“What, Father Twomey is it?” 

“ Yes, it’s Father Twomey, you blackguard; behave your- 
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self like aman. Put down that hammer now, and come with 
me.”’ 

“I’m all right, Farver, I’m all right; on’y ’ad a glass or 
two.”’ Thus Tidings meekly protested, but he did not attempt 
to disobey: he rose to his feet; the priest took him firmly 
by the arm and led him downstairs to a room on the right side 
of the front door, which was to let. He pushed the man in, 
closed the door quickly, and turned the key. When he went 
upstairs again the little ones, having crept out of their 
hiding-place, were standing by their mother’s bed. He sat 
down on the chair beside her and took the younger one upon 
his knee; Tottie slipped under his arm and nestled close 
to him. 

Mrs. Tidings explained how her husband had come home 
already well soaked in liquor, and had caught the smell of the 
brandy from the cup in which she had drunk. He had de- 
manded the meaning thereof, and on her refusal to tell him 
had abused her with taunts and vile suggestions, and then 
had ransacked the room until he had discovered the bottle in 
its place of concealment. He had gulped down the whole 
contents in two or three draughts. 

The poor woman seemed thoroughly exhausted after her 
terrible trial, and though there was no sign of immediate 
danger, he felt that it would be a good thing to administer the 
Last Anointing. She readily agreed to the suggestion, and 
he parted, promising to bring her Holy Viaticum early in 
the morning. 

But when next morning he knocked at the door no answer 
was given, so that after two or three vain repetitions he boldly 
entered the room. 

The mother lay still with her eyes shut, and looked as 
though she were merely sleeping. 

Father Twomey was not surprised that during the few days 
that followed Tidings kept out of his way, but on the day of 
the funeral he caught him at home, and scourged him un- 
sparingly with his tongue. Strangely contrary to all pre- 
vious occasions the culprit did not take his chastisement well, 
but adopted an attitude of insolent indifference: he gazed 
out of the window and then picked up a newspaper. 

At last the priest broke out into exasperation. 

“Look here, Tidings,” he said, “ if you don’t pull your- 
self together you'll go to the devil. Don’t you ever think that 
you yourself are going to die one of these days?”’ 
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“That's all right, Father,” said the other from behind 
his paper, “ I’ll send for you when I’m dyin’.”’ 

““ Send for me, will you? But what if I refuse to come?” 

Tidings laughed; “ I know very well you’ve got to come 
if I likes to send for you.” 

“That may be,” said Father Twomey in conclusion, “ but 
you may not get a chance. You'll die like a dog, that’s what 
will happen to you.” 

During the last few years of her life Mrs. Tidings had 
scraped and pinched to pay a few pence weekly on an insur- 
ance policy for a small sum to provide a decent burial. <A 
few pounds remained over after all expenses had been met, 
and whilst these lasted Tidings did no work. 

After that he disappeared from the neighbourhood, and 
the children found homes in convent orphanages. 


The “ Barnacle,” a quaint, evil-looking tavern, in old times 
the haunt of smugglers and tarry seamen, but now the 
favourite den of hard-drinking dockers, overlooked the river 
in an unsavoury corner of Skylark Grove district. The 
vicinity of the “ Barnacle’ had an atmosphere of its own, 
well-saturated with the fumes of stale tobacco smoke and 
beer. Father Twomey was passing that way early one morn- 
ing, having taken out Holy Communion to someone sick. It 
was in the middle of winter; a piercing cold wind blew from 
the river, and the peols were covered with ice. He noticed 
that a small crowd had collected around the gates of the 
stable-yard which adjoined the tavern, and that a police- 
sergeant guarded the entrance, who was an old acquaintance 
of his. 

““Good morning, sir,’ he began. “ There's a little mat- 
ter here that might interest you if you’ve got a minute to 
spare. Just step into the yard.” 

Father Twomey followed him across to a dilapidated old 
shed which had once been a stable. A shaggy dog was 
chained up in one corner and growled fiercely as they crossed 
the threshold. In the corner opposite to the dog was a heap 
of dirty straw covered with a sheet of tarpaulin. 

“ I’m waiting for the ambulance to come along,”’ said the 
sergeant as he drew aside the covering. Curled up in a dog- 
like attitude, the knees drawn up to the chin, lay the frozen 
body of Jim Tidings. 

J. P. REDMOND. 








AN ANGLICAN HOUSE OF CARDS 


organs of Anglican opinion to the five lectures on 

Our Case as against Rome which were delivered on 
the Sundays of last month at the church of St. Mary’s, 
Graham Street, by the Rev. N. P. Williams, Fellow and 
Chaplain of Exeter College, Oxford. Mr. Williams is an 
honourable opponent, and there is a friendly tone in the 
lectures towards those of our communion which comes out 
from time to time, as may be seen from the Church Times 
in which their text was published. It is pleasant to be able 
to acknowledge this, and it is our wish to reciprocate the 
kindly feeling in these few words of criticism which we have 
been asked to communicate to THE MONTH. Indeed, we 
will venture to address these criticisms to the lecturer himself, 
in the hope that he will consider them in the spirit of a true 
reunionist, for we understand that he belongs to the Anglican 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 

His contention in these lectures, stated briefly, is that our 
Lord did confer upon St. Peter a primacy of some kind, 
“ designating him as being the man whom He wished to be 
the president of the future Church, but that there is no reason 
to suppose that this primacy involved anything like sovereign, 
coercive, or judicial power over the Apostles or over the 
Christian society as a whole”; and, secondly, that “ there is 
no positive evidence for the supposition that St. Peter’s powers 
(whatever they were) were meant to descend to his succes- 
sors.” From which premises the lecturer concluded that the 
modern Papacy is not “ an organic development drawing out 
the essential idea of a theory as God willed it to be,” but 
““a mechanical development obscuring the essential idea by 
an accretion of foreign matter from without.” 

Mr. Williams argues for this view of the case with a cer- 
tain amount of ingenuity, but will he forgive us for suggesting 
to him that he has not sufficiently considered his arguments 
before broaching them, and has in consequence been led to 
build up a theory of the Church out of materials sadly want- 
ing in solidity and resting on a foundation which is no 
foundation at all? To ourselves, at all events, his theory bears 
the appearance of a House of Cards built in the air. 


\ SPECIAL importance appears to be attached by the 
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To take a few of his points. In his first lecture Mr. 
Williams starts by claiming that those who desire to ascertain 
what our Lord really did establish for the preservation of 
unity in His Church should be solicitous to approach the in- 
quiry with open minds. To this we quite agree, but he pro- 
ceeds to demand that they shall abstain from all @ priori 
reasoning as to what our Lord was likely to provide for this 
purpose. In particular he is imperative that they shall not 
anticipate that He was likely to provide a head of its teaching 
body which should be its centre of unity. That no mere 
@ priori arguments should be allowed to dispense with a 
serious inquiry into the facts is again a point to which we 
quite agree, and we may add that our writers have all along 
differed from those on the other side in this that they have 
been far more searching and thorough in this branch of the in- 
quiry. But the lecturer, unconsciously perhaps, seems to take 
up the position that, whatever be the canons laid down for 
human artists, it is quite as likely as not that the Divine Artist 
will put a man’s head on a horse’s neck or complete a woman's 
body by a black fish-tail at the time when He sets Himself 
to build the supernatural upon the natural, whereas our Catho- 
lic conception is that grace aims always at completing and 
perfecting nature. It is in this sense and this only that, 
when we set ourselves to gather from Holy Writ or the 
Apostolic tradition what laws or constitution the Divine 
Founder has given to His Church, we guide ourselves by 
noting in the first place what the character of man’s nature 
seems to suggest as the course grace is likely to take in elevat- 
ing it to a higher order. It is a mode of procedure which is 
usual and recognized in exegetical interpretation. Nor is it 
correct to describe it as @ priori procedure, for @ priori pro- 
cedure is reasoning from the cause to the effect, whereas this 
is reasoning from the effect to the cause, the cause in that 
case being the words of our Lord the meaning of which can 
be gathered by considering, along with His words themselves, 
the psychological situation for dealing with which they aimed 
at providing. 

Another mark of insufficient consideration we discern in 
the lecturer’s arrangement of his argument is in his statement 
that “ the official Roman theory of the position of the Pope, 
as expressed in the authoritative documents of the Roman 
Church, asserts him to be the one and only sovereign and 
autocratic ruler, teacher, owner, and proprietor of the whole 
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Church militant here on earth.” He will nowhere find this in 
any authoritative documents of our Church. What he will 
find in those documents is that the Pope is the guardian of the 
constitution given by our Lord to His Church and of the tradi- 
tion deposited in it by the Apostles; that he has no power 
to overpass these limits; and that the Divine Assistentia will 
see to it that he does not overpass them, particularly in his 
more authoritative utterances. He will find it hard,too,to show 
any case in which a Pope has overpassed these limits, though 
it is quite possible that, in his unfamiliarity with our history 
and theology, he may think he has found as many instances 
of such usurpation as his controversial exigencies may re- 
quire. Again, is it conceivable that in employing impressive 
words like those in Matthew xvi. 16—18 our Lord meant to 
confer on St. Peter a mere presidency of honour, involving 
no effective jurisdiction at all? Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that, if by those words He did not give to him a 
primacy of jurisdiction, He could not have meant to give him 
any primacy at all? Supposing that a primacy of jurisdiction 
was necessary for preserving the unity of administration in 
the Church, it is quite in harmony with the general tenour 
of our Lord’s dealing with His disciples that He should single 
out one of them to be charged with that office. But is it in 
harmony with the principle of humility He instilled into them 
that He should confer upon one of them a thing so vain as a 
primacy of honour or mere precedency? 

It is part of the lecturer’s case that the Petrine passage in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel records a true fact, but one to which 
no special importance is to be attached; and his proof of this 
is that St. Mark (and St. Luke) do not include this fact in 
their Gospels, evidently, as he thinks, because they did not 
know of it. But has Mr. Williams reflected what this in- 
volves? To leave alone St. Luke for the moment, St. Mark’s 
Gospel is often called the Gospel of St. Peter, having been 
composed by an assiduous follower and disciple of St. Peter, 
and at all events revised by St. Peter personally. If, then, 
St. Mark’s omission of the Petrine passage means that 
St. Mark did not know of it, it follows that St. Peter did not 
know of it, and in that case how can the passage in question 
be historically true in any sense at all? Yet this means that 
the incident never happened ; indeed means that St. Matthew 
lied when he set it down in his Gospel, for according to St. 
Matthew’s account the words were said to St. Peter when he 
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was in the midst of the apostolic band, St. Matthew being 
doubtless among them. Far-reaching consequences must fol- 
low if we are to take up that position, but the point for us 
now is that, evidently from his lectures, Mr. Williams is not 
prepared himself to face those consequences, and this again 
leads us to think that he committed himself to this explanation 
of the inferior importance of the Zu es Petrus text in St. 
Matthew for want of sufficient reflection. 

Mr. Williams it is true holds, as he tells us in his lecture, 
the theory that the canonical text of St. Mark was earlier 
written than that of St. Matthew, and, together with the hypo- 
thetical Q, supplied the sources on which St. Matthew had 
to draw. We do not accept that theory, which is only th: 
theory most popular at the present moment from among the 
long list of theories which have had their time and then have 
had to be abandoned. But even if accepted, this theory of 
priority does not relieve Mr. Williams from the difficulty in 
which he has involved himself by inserting an incident which, 
if St. Peter was ignorant of it, St. Matthew must have known 
never occurred. Once more the lecturer claims as one of his 
points that, though St. Peter did get some strange and in- 
definable sort of primacy from our Lord, it was only a per- 
sonal gift and was never intended to pass on to any successors, 
And the reason he gives for this limitation is that the writers 
of the Gospels were all under the impression that the world 
was coming to an end in their own generation, so that 
they could not possibly have understood, or therefore have 
recorded in any of their Gospels, the appointment of St. Peter 
as intended to include a race of successors. But did Mr. 
Williams, when he committed himself to this inference, realize 
that it excluded similarly, if valid in itself, the possibility of 
the Apostles generally understanding that in appointing them 
to continue His work after His ascension our Lord intended 
to include along with them generations of Bishops who were 
to come after them and continue their work in the various parts 
of the world? In other words, did the preacher realize, when 
he committed himself to this singular argument, that it con- 
strained him to take up the position that our Lord Himself, 
who we must suppose did know that the present age was to last 
long, left His Church entirely unprovided with institutions 
that could serve its needs in days to come? Still another 
question we should like to put to Mr. Williams. When he 
assumed, from the absence of the Zu es Petrus incident in 
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the second and third Gospels, that their authors had no notion 
of St. Peter being singled out for any special distinction which 
raised him above his fellow-disciples, did he reflect on the 
dialogue between our Lord and St. Peter in the Supper-room 
which St. Luke records in his twenty-second chapter, or again 
that other dialogue which St. John records in his final chap- 
ter? The question is very relevant, for these two other pas- 
sages may appear to some of us to prove that other Apostles 
and evangelists besides St. Matthew did know of a very re- 
markable primacy being given to St. Peter over the rest of 
them, and so far support the more usual explanation given 
why so often one Evangelist passes over what another seems 
to emphasize; the theory, namely, that each of them had his 
historico-doctrinal thesis before him, if the term may be al- 
lowed, and that in pursuit of it he selected from the accumula- 
tion of Gospel incidents accessible to him those that helped 
to establish his particular thesis. Thus St. Matthew, writing 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, found the 7x es Petrus incident 
in the direct line towards his goal, but St. Mark, whose thesis 
was that “ Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” whilst he found 
the first part of the dialogue at Czsarea Philippi in his direct 
line, might easily have omitted the rest of the dialogue as dis- 
tracting from his immediate point of view. St. Luke and St. 
John on the other hand, who had each his own doctrinal thesis 
before him which he seeks to establish, both show a tendency 
to supplement the preceding Gospels by inserting other in- 
cidents in corroboration of what these had given. 

In offering these illustrations of arguments which Mr. 
Williams could hardly have ventured to advance so confi- 
dently, had he allowed himself more time for consideration, 
we have by no means exhausted the list. Perhaps these, how- 
ever, will suffice to justify us in describing the outcome of his 
effort at Church building as a House of Cards. But there isa 
graver and still more radical defect in his theory which is what 
has moved us to pronounce it as also a house built in the air. 
On this we must make a short comment in the space that re- 
mains to us. , 

In the first lecture of his course he made what we recog- 
nize to have been intended as a kindly allusion to the neigh- 
bouring Catholic church to St. Mary’s, Graham Street, namely, 
to St. Mary’s, Cadogan Gardens. If, he said, we were to enter 
this church of St. Mary’s, Cadogan Gardens, “ we should find 
that its general appearance and devotional atmosphere would 
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not be so easily distinguishable from that with which we [his 
hearers] were familiar in this church [of St. Mary’s, Graham 
Street]. We should find the same traditional worship of 
Western Christendom presented in very much the same way, 
we should find the sacraments, the saints and everything which 
is associated with what we call the Catholic presentation or 
scheme of religion. . . . We should find ourselves, that 
is to say, at one with them in all the most important matters 
of doctrine and of devotion. . . . We know too that St. 
Mary’s, Cadogan Gardens, has at least this advantage over 
St. Mary’s, Graham Street, that it can claim communion with 
vast tracts of territory outside England and with hundreds of 
millions of like-minded Christians; it has behind it, that is 
to say, the support and stimulus afforded by the consciousness 
of support from an innumerable host of persons with whom 
it is in external communion.”’ 

The cause, he goes on to recognize, of the lamentable 
separation between two churches in many respects so much 
alike, is “ to be found solely in this, that St. Mary’s, Cadogan 
Gardens, is in communion with the Apostolic See of Rome,” 
which of course St. Mary’s, Graham Street, is not. But here 
he breaks off the comparison between the two neighbouring 
churches. Had he continued to work out the contrast between 
them he would have been constrained to acknowledge that, 
whilst the church in Cadogan Gardens can rejoice in the sup- 
port it derives from so many other local churches throughout 
the world, the church in Graham Street cannot count on the 
support of more than a comparatively small number of like- 
minded churches, even within the borders of its own limited 
communion, the great mass of the Anglican churches being as 
far removed from cultivating or desiring the doctrinal and 
devotional atmosphere found at Graham Street, as they are 
removed from one another by the immense divergence of their 
respective religious views; moreover, that the church in Gra- 
ham Street itself can only count precariously on the retention 
of that specific atmosphere within its own walls, the accident 
of a vicar’s death, and of the use of his liberty made by the 
patron for the time, being sufficient to change it all. Had 
Mr. Williams permitted his thoughts to stray in that direc- 
tion, they would probably have reminded him of a recent 
correspondence in which he himself was engaged with a 
fellow-clergyman of his own Church, the subject for discus- 
sion being whether an Anglican clergyman was obliged to 

VOL. CXXx, y 
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believe in the Gospel miracles, and is justified in reciting a 
creed at the public worship of his church, whilst taking its 
words in a sense diametrically opposite to that in which all past 
generations of Christians had taken it. And this witness to the 
doctrinal anarchy prevailing in his Church might easily have 
been strengthened had he turned to Mr.Langdon James's letter 
published in the same number of the Church Times as his 
own second lecture. 

We are not reminding Mr. Williams of this disunion in his 
Church in any desire to taunt him with a prevailing state of 
opinion which must be distressing to him; but because it is a 
point which has a vital connection with the argument of his 
lectures. If St. Mary’s, Cadogan Gardens, can count on such a 
wide-spread support of its system of beliefs and worship from 
the enormous number of those who throughout the world are in 
communion with them, whilst the smaller circle of churches in 
communion with St. Mary’s, Graham Street, are so much 
divided, what is the reason? Is it not precisely because the 
wide-spread agreement which unites the many churches in 
communion with St. Mary’s, Cadogan Gardens, comes from 
their all recognizing the validity of that interpretation of the 
Petrine texts which Mr. Williams disputes? And, on the 
other hand, does not the disagreement which divides the many 
churches in communion, or out of communion, with St. Mary’s, 
Graham Street, come from their embracing the exactly op- 
posite interpretation of the same Petrine texts, to the vindica- 
tion of which Mr. Williams has devoted his lectures? It is 
customary among some classes of Anglicans to say that our 
Lord certainly wished His Church to be united, but that what 
has defeated this Divine intention and caused the great 
scandal of Christendom is to be sought in the sins of mankind. 
This surely is not a happy suggestion, for sin is the great 
spiritual disease of mankind, whilst the unity of the Church, 
by making certain and clear to all the Divine means whereby 
the Divine pardon can be obtained by the sinner, is the great 
remedy for sin. To say, then, that the unity of the Church 
was withdrawn because sin was so rampant, is to say that on 
account of the virulence of the disease the remedy was with- 
drawn. Is it not more reasonable to recognize that heresies 
and schisms have arisen and divided the world because the 
unifying jurisdiction which our Lord had instituted and en- 
dowed with infallibility was repudiated by large sections of 
the Christian people? Is it not precisely among those who 
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have repudiated it that the divisions are found, and is it not 
among those who have remained obedient to it that agreement 
is preserved? And there is a direct relation between the 
obedience to the See of Peter and the conservation of unity. If 
there is an infallible authority in full working order in the 
world, human minds, without any disloyalty to the rationality 
impressed upon their nature, can submit to the judgments of 
that authority even when their private judgments point else- 
where. But if there is no such authority on earth to look 
up to men must necessarily fall back upon their personal judg- 
ments. They cannot in that case but say “my primary 
allegiance is to truth, and if there is no competent authority. 
to direct me to it I must fall back upon my personal judg- 
ments for better or for worse.”’ And the inevitable result is 
that guot homines tot sententie. 


As Mr. Williams has laid such stress on the “ appeal to 
history,”’ which he thinks that we, in agreement with the late 
Cardinal Manning, as interpreted by him, reject, we imagined 
that he would himself give an important place in his lectures 
to such an appeal. For this reason we held back these com- 
ments from the press till the text of his fourth lecture was 
published. Nothing, however, of the sort is to be found there, 
nor apparently will be in his fifth and last lecture, which is 
advertised to be on Gallicanism and Reunion. 

Ss. F. S. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE BURIAL OF BISHOPS AND PRIESTS. 


REAT as are the services which have been rendered to 
(os science by Anglican scholars, disposing, as 
they do, of more ample pecuniary resources than are com- 
monly available abroad, one cannot help regretting the dis- 
agreeable tone adopted by a few of these liturgists whenever 
an opportunity occurs of girding at some rite or practice 
distinctive of the Catholic Church. The outbursts of which 
we speak are not as a rule found in those more weighty pub- 
lications which come into the hands of foreign scholars, such 
as, for example, the texts edited for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, but they occur repeatedly in the more popular tracts 
and articles prepared by the same editors for the instruction 
of their fellow Anglicans. It would almost seem as if the 
writers were bent on finding in these little displays of temper 
compensation for the civilities which, to facilitate their re- 
searches abroad, they are constrained to show in their public 
relations with the Catholic ecclesiastics of other countries. An 
illustration of this spirit which we have recently observed 
occurs in a volume, briefly noticed in our present issue, where 
the point is dragged in @ éort et a travers in an essay dealing 
mainly with criticisms of the construction of the Latin Canon 
of the Mass. We prefer, however, to present the indict- 
ment in the form in which Dr. Wickham Legg first published 
it some years ago in the Churchman’s Oxford Calendar for 
1899. It was repeated unchanged in two or three successive 
issues of the same almanac. Speaking of the interment of 
the dead, the writer says: 


When the body is laid in the earth, the feet should be towards 
the east. This is the old Christian custom for all, clerk and 
lay. It is an innovation to bury men in holy orders with their 
feet to the west. The practice seems not to be ordered in the 


1 Essays Liturgical and Historical. By J. Wickham Legg, D.Litt., p. 45. This 
paper, entitled ‘Criticism of the Roman Liturgy,” is reprinted with amplifica- 
tions from the Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1916, but the passage on which we 
comment did not occur in the Church Quarterly article. 
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Roman books until the publication of the Rituale of Paul V. 
early in the 17th century, and the history of the change seems to 
be as follows: 

One John Burchard, of Strassburg, a German, held a high 
place in the court of Rome at the end of the 15th century. Like 
the rest he was a humanist, endeavouring to shape all customs) 
after the manner of the heathen. He tells us that one day he 
came to a funeral [Dr. Legg does not here mention that it was 
the funeral of a prelate] and found the body laid in the church 
with the feet to the altar, and that he straightway changed it 
so that the feet pointed to the door. The ancient Romans, he 
notes, always set the body of their dead friends with the feet 
to the door, and his idea seems to have been, that for the future 
all, whether men or women, clerks or lay, should be buried in the 
heathen way. By some accident, this restoration of heathen cus- 
tom became limited to priests and bishops; and even now there 
are numbers of Western dioceses where the Roman Ai/uale has 
been received but the Christian custom of burying the clergy is 
retained. 

This Burchard was, nevertheless, the great authority on cere- 
monial in the Roman Court. . . . Burchard’s life and manners 
were more than pagan. A contemporary writer describes him as 
“‘omnium bestiarum bestialissimus.’’ It is a warning to us not 
to adopt customs which we find in the newer Roman liturgical 
books without some investigation into their history. They may 
be heathen, or German, or both, as in the present instance. 


All this, with some slight variations of phrase and with the 
addition, we should note, of adequate references, is dished 
up again in Dr. Legg’s recent volume. Before going further, 
let us call attention to one of the changes made. In 1917. 
Dr. Legg tells us that “ here can be little doubt that Burchard 
when he insisted upon the feet of the corpse being set towards 
the door was thinking of the old heathen practice.” But in 
1899 Anglican readers were told quite positively that Bur- 
chard notes that “ the ancient Romans always set the body of 
their dead friends with the feet to the door.”” How Dr. Legg 
came to make such a statement we cannot understand. There 
is not a word in Burchard, as represented by Thuasne’s au- 
thoritative text, which suggests anything of the sort. Burchard 
simply states that when he found the Bishop’s corpse arranged 
at the Araceli with the feet towards the altar he insisted 
that it should be turned round the other way “ in the accus- 
tomed manner, viz., with the feet towards the door and the 


' The Churchman's Oxford Calendar, 1899, Nov. 
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head towards the altar.” 1 That is to say Burchard declares as 
plainly as words can express it that the arrangement which 
he, as Master of Ceremonies, imposed upon the Franciscan 
religious, was not a liturgical novelty, but was the received 
custom. What is more, it is almost inconceivable that if 
Burchard had introduced this novelty he should never have 
said another word upon the subject in the innumerable ac- 
counts of funerals of earlier date with which his pages are 
filled.2 He was not in the least degree disposed to be silent 
about his own activities, neither would he fail, on Dr. Legg’s 
hypothesis, to have regarded a reversion to pagan usages as 
highly creditable and praiseworthy. 

Apart from mystical reasons, the true explanation of the 
change,if we in turn may offer a conjecture,seems to be that the 
practice of placing the bodies of priests and bishops with the 
head towards the altar was due to the fact that the corpse was 
nearly always exposed uncovered upon an open bier, and that 
in the case of ecclesiastics of high dignity it was not unusual 
to pay it marks of veneration, e.g., by kissing the feet. For 
this purpose it would be obviously absurd to present the body 
with the crown of the head towards the people. What is 
more, we know that in the case of the Pope it has long been 
customary to allow the body to lie in state with the feet pro- 
truding slightly through a grille. Burchard himself gives 
an account of what happened ten years earlier at the obsequies 
of Sixtus IV. in 1484. “ The dead pope,” he tells us, “ was 
laid before the high altar, first of all on the upper level, but 
afterwards lower down, the head being turned to the altar 
and the feet protruding outside the iron grating so that they 
could be kissed by those who wished to do so.”’* Curiously 
enough we learn that the days of the lying in state of a 
deceased pontiff were days formally provided for in nuptial 
contracts as occasions when Roman matrons were free to 
leave their households in order to pay their tribute of respect 
by kissing the feet of the dead. This is stated by Ortiz in 
giving an account of the obsequies of Adrian VI.,4 and seems 


' « Ego nihilominus fieri feci feretrum cum funere more consueto videlicet 
pedes versus portam et caput versus altare majus.'’ Burchard, Ed, Thuasne, 
II. p. 188. 

2 There are literally scores of descriptions of funerals in which Burchard 
himself seems often to have been principally responsible for the arrangements. 
See, for example, Thuasne, I. pp. 156, 213, 428, &c. 

8 Burchard, Diavium (Ed. Thuasne) I. pp. 11—12. 

* See Cancellieri, Notizie Zstoriche, p. 82. 
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almost necessarily to imply a custom already of long standing. 

We will only add that the position of the body of a priest 
when lying in the church did not at first! imply as a matter 
of course that he was committed to earth in the same relative 
position with regard to the points of the compass. The fact, 
attested by the ‘Abbé Cochet,? that there is no evidence of 
ecclesiastics having been duried with their feet towards the 
west before the sixteenth century does not necessarily imply 
that their bodies did not lie in this position in church when 
awaiting burial. 

The truth is that Dr. Legg’s whole contention regarding 
the aping of paganism is in the case before us unsupported by 
any shred of evidence. The conjecture he propounds—a con- 
jecture suggested to him by the reference to Burchard in 
Catalani—seems to have been elaborated with the sole object 
of telling Anglican readers that Burchard, whose influence 
was sO momentous in determining the ceremonial of the 
Roman Church, was omnium bestiarum bestialissimus, a 
phrase which probably only reflects the unbridled language 
used in the polemics of the period. We have no thought of 
whitewashing either Burchard or Alexander, his master, but 
wildness of statement and extravagant invective were pro- 
bably not the least of the evils which characterized those sad 
times. Further, when Dr.Legg talks of “the old Christian cus- 
tom” of burying with the feet towards the east, his description 
is accurate in the same sense in which it would be accurate 
to speak of the old Christian custom of using wedding rings, 
or, for the matter of that, of the old Christian custom of wear- 
ing hats. Undoubtedly most Christians used wedding rings 
and wore hats and were buried towards the east, but none 
of these practices were exclusively Christian. As Abbé 
Cochet, perhaps generalizing a little too widely, himself 
remarks of the practice of burying towards the east—Ce /ut, 
du reste, le rite de tous les peuples et de tous les ages, and 
one of the highest modern authorities on prehistoric archzo- 
logy, in a work couronné by the Institut, insists that the Franks 


1 No doubt it became the custom later on also to bury in this position ; see 
Rit. Rom. VI, i. 17. The whole process, we fancy, was gradual, and something 
like this. First the bodies of prelates, etc., lying in state, were turned face to- 
wards the people. Then ecclesiastical symbolism evolved a reason for this, viz. 
that priests who spoke in God's name from the altar ought to face the people. 
Then this principle was extended to the position of the bodies of those priests 
who were actually interred in the chancel. Finally it was made a general rule 
for priests, wherever they were buried. 

® See Archaologia, Vol. XXXIX. pp. 130 seq. 
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long before their conversion to Christianity always buried their 
dead with the feet to the east.1 When Adamnan expresses 
his surprise at the fact that the tombs of the four patriarchs 
lay from north to south, guorum plante, non sicut in altis 
orbis regionibus ad orientem humatorum converti moris est, 
sed ad meridiem vers@,2 he seems by no means to have been 
thinking exclusively of Christian interments. We might add 
that among Oriental Christians the greatest difference is made, 
and has always been made from the earliest times, between 
the position of the corpses of the clergy and the laity when 
they lie exposed in Church in the course of the burial service. 


H. T. 





CARDINAL MANNING AND THE APPEAL TO HISTORY. 


LSEWHERE in this number we have made some criti- 

cisms on Mr. N. P. Williams’s recent lectures. There, 
however, we have made no reference to the passage in which 
he repeats the venerable misrepresentation of some well-known 
words in Cardinal Manning’s Zemporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost. It seemed to us best that we should use the oppor- 
tunity once more to rectify this misrepresentation, and that 
we should do this under a separate heading, where it will be 
less likely to be overlooked. 

The words used by Mr. Williams are these: “ The only 
sure method of arriving at certainty about our Lord’s ar- 
rangements for his Church is to examine history and find out 
what God has actually done. The only way in which we can 
arrive at reasonable certainty on this matter is by the appeal to 
history. Of course ‘ the appeal to history ’ has been decried. 
No doubt you remember Manning’s famous phrase, ‘ The ap- 
peal to history is a treason and a heresy.’ But there is a cer- 
tain humour in noticing that not so many years after Manning 
had uttered these words Pope Leo XIII. published the Satis 
cognitum, in which he dwelt at some length on the preroga- 
tives of the Roman See, and in which he fortified his case by 


1 “ Ce qui était toujours reguliérement observe, c’est leur orientation dans la 
direction de l’Ouest 4 l'Est, que nous trouvons chez les Francs bien avant leur 
conversion.” C. Boulanger, Le mobilier funéraive gallo-romain et franc, p. xxxii. 
Compare the map in Lindenschmit, Das germanische Todtenlager bei Selzen. 

2 Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana, p. 260. 

5 See for example Nau, in the Canoniste Contemporain, July, 1900, p. 442; 
Maltzew, Begrabniss-Ritus, p. 278. 
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a great many citations from the Fathers. In other words, 
Pope Leo XIII., in his letter Satis cognitum, based his case 
precisely upon that appeal to history which Manning had con- 
demned as treason and heresy.” 

These words of the lecturer’s were published in the Church 
Times for November ‘2nd, and in its next number appeared 
a letter from Mr. Conrad Noel, an Anglican, pointing out 
that this passage from the Cardinal’s Zemporal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost “ does not necessarily bear the interpretation 
these writers [#.e., the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Salmon, Dr. 
Sparrow-Simpson, and others] put upon it.”” That is quite 
true, and in my recollection the Cardinal was several times 
asked to protest against the misrepresentation. I am not sure 
that he did not do so on one occasion, though I forget where. 
But his general answer was that “ they can see from my book 
what I did mean and how different it is from what they im- 
pute tome. But there is no use in trying to stop them. They 
wish to misrepresent me and will persist in doing so whether 
I protest or not.” Anyhow it is only necessary to refer to 
his book where the sentence occurs at page 226 to see what 
he did mean, and to see also that (pace Mr. N. P. Williams) 
there is no difference whatever of method between what the 
Cardinal said and what Leo XIII. said in the Satis cognitum. 
The inculpated words were these: “ It was the charge of the 
Reformers that the Catholic doctrines were not primitive, and 
their pretension was to revert to antiquity. But the appeal 
to antiquity, as they made it, is both a treason and a heresy. It 
is treason because it rejects the divine voice of Church at this 
hour, and heresy because it denies that voice to be divine.” 
A Catholic reader sees at once what this means and how com- 
pletely it is in accord with what Leo XIII. means by citing 
many passages from the Fathers to show that the recognition 
of the prerogative of St. Peter has persisted unbroken through 
the ages. If non-Catholics have a difficulty in recognizing 
what is a simple point of Catholic method, let them consider 
what they do in choosing a doctor and following his advice. 
In choosing a doctor they rely upon their own judgment 
mainly, but they will be guided by tests which it is easy for 
them to apply—as that he has good medical degrees, that he 
has a large following in the neighbourhood, has pulled cer- 
tain patients through serious crises, and so on. But when the 
doctor has been once chosen it is recognized that the only 
rational course is to accept his treatment. If they were to 
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say to themselves, “ Well, I shall look up his recommenda- 
tions in a medical dictionary, and judge for myself whether to 
follow them or not,” the doctor would probably refuse to 
advise them any more. Similarly, a non-Catholic adult, be- 
fore he can accept the Catholic Church as the divine teacher 
appointed by our Lord to certify mankind as to truths of the 
Divine revelation, must have proof that the Catholic Church 
has the needful credentials of such a Divine teacher, and that 
proof, if the Divine arrangements are not nugatory, must be 
simple enough to recommend itself to the intelligence of every 
average person. Thus it is recognized in Catholic theology, 
and expressly allowed by Cardinal Manning in his book, that 
the judgment on the motives of credibility is one in forming 
which for himself the individual is doing nothing disloyal, but 
only what is becoming and necessary. But when the claims of 
the Church authority are at length recognized, it is for the 
Catholic, as for the patient in the parallel case indicated, to 
take the decisions of his Church on all doctrinal subjects 
belonging to the tradition, and not to stipulate that before 
he can accept them he must be permitted to consult the 
Fathers and other ancient documents to see if he can convince 
himself that the Church’s decision has been correct. To act 
thus would be to act treasonably and heretically, and it is just 
this that Manning says in the words cited—words which the 
reader may compare with those to be found in the same book 
on pages 26—29, 70—72, 86—89. 

Does this mean that reason has no function in regard to 
the study of the doctrines of the Catholic Church? Certainly 
not, and Cardinal Manning’s main purpose in the volume re- 
ferred to is to expound the branches of this function. We 
must, however, here be content to give from his pages the 
four headings under which St. Thomas of Aquin groups the 
way in which “ science or rational knowledge is useful and 
necessary to faith ’’:—(1) Faith presupposes the operations 
of reason on the motives of credibility for which we believe. 
(2) Faith is rendered intrinsically credible by reason. 
(3) Faith is illustrated by reason. (4) Faith is defended by 
reason against the sophisms of false philosophy. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 
We have constantly pointed out in these pages 


oan al that Catholics, more than the citizens of other 
Preston. creeds, are concerned in projects of social re- 


construction, because they belong to a Church 
whose principles have produced whatever is sound in our present 
civilization and alone have the power of remedying what is bad. 
Consequently we have noted with pleasure that the Catholic 
Social Guild, a body expressly organized to interpret Catholicity 
in terms of social progress, has managed in spite of war-condi- 
tions to hold its annual Conference. This year it assembled 
at Preston under the auspices of the Archbishop of Liverpool, 
and was occupied with questions which go to the very root of 
healthy citizenship—Infant Welfare, Education, and the Pro- 
spects of the Worker—questions which affect the body, mind, 
and destiny of the great majority of our population. In any. 
properly organized and thoroughly Christianized community these 
questions would not furnish matter for discussion. There would 
be no avoidable waste of child life, all the youth of the nation 
would be really educated, and the worker would be assured of 
a fair share in the fruits of his toil, and of a manner of life 
in harmony with his human dignity. What an appalling contrast 
there is between this ideal and the actual! If Catholics could 
or would grasp it, such organizations as the C.S.G., instead of 
being confined to a few enthusiasts, would include all earnest 
members of the Church, and public opinion, ignorant, ill-in- 
structed or apathetic, would receive a powerful impetus in the 
right direction. 


, The destruction of infant life—the deaths of 

Infant Mortality children under five years of age in England 
on and Wales last year numbered 109,966—is 
largely due to preventible causes, chiefly these 

two—the ill-health of the mother induced by over-work and in- 
sanitary surroundings, and the prevalent ignorance of the right 
methods of raising children. The first cause raises the whole 
question of our industrial conditions, so often described and 
deplored—that standing blot on our civilization which results 
from Mammon-worship and degrades the wonderful nature of 
man into a machine for making money. The other is more easily, 
remedied, and merely involves, as Dr. Murray Bligh pointed out 
in a stimulating address, the thorough training of the girls in 
all our schools—the future mothers and nurses of the race—in 
“ mothercraft,’’ the art and mystery of child-nurture. Because 
modern curricula in girls’ schools ignore this essential subject, 
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Dr. Bligh considers them so far ineffective. ‘Child Welfare,” 
he says, “ would be ensured in a generation if women were edu- 
cated as if they were women and not as if they were men.’ And 
in regard to married women he asks a far-reaching question when 
he says— 


Having entered into a contract with a man to fulfil the 
duties of wife, mother and head of the home, is it right, is 
it lawful, even with her husband’s consent, that she should 
enter into a second contract with a mill-owner .. . 
whereby she becomes unable to care for and unable to train 
her children, to say nothing of being unable to carry out 
the duties of her home? 


Here again it is unsound economic conditions, principally the 
lack of the family living-wage, that in so many cases makes it 
necessary for the mother, in addition to her own divinely- 
ordained burden, to share in the penalty of the man. How 
intimately is the true welfare of the State bound up with justice 
to the worker! 


“. Naturally enough, the education of the child 
Ralighees | claimed most of the attention of the Confer- 
Disabilities in : é 
Education. ence. The hopes of Catholics ran high when 
the Government put at the head of its Educa- 
tion Department a scholar who was not a politician and gave him 
carte blanche to legislate for education without having to keep 
an eye on votes. Their expectations were correspondingly dashed 
when this expert, of all men, announced his intention of leaving 
undisturbed the present religious settlement, a settlement which 
deprives vast numbers of children of any real moral training 
and throws endless difficulties in the way of securing the religious 
education of the rest. And disappointment was turned into re- 
sentment when it was found that not a few provisions of the 
new Bill would perpetuate and extend the religious disabilities 
under which Catholics labour at present. At a time when higher 
education is to be accessible to all who have ability to profit by 
it Catholic children are equivalently told that they can get it only 
at non-Catholic schools. Ata time when the teaching profession 
is to be augmented in proportion to the extension of education, 
no further recognition of Catholic secondary schools wherein 
new teachers can be trained is granted. Rightly did his Grace 
the Archbishop of Liverpool, Fr. Wright, S.J., and others de- 
nounce the injustice and blindness of these restrictions. The 
fact is that the new Minister had set about his task of recasting, 
the education of the country without having made plain to those 
for whom he was legislating what his ideal of education is. The 
various Bills by means of which politicians have sought to modify, 
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and improve the Act of 19a2 have all suffered from the same 
defect. The most one can gather from their tenor is that those 
who framed them regard religion as merely one subject amongst 
many for which provision may reasonably be made, provided it 
is not dogmatic. Here we touch the dividing principle between 
the Christian, who holds that education is essentially religious, 
and the Secularist. 


Mr. Fisher's Bill has been temporarily with- 
The Buy drawn, but we are glad to say that there is a 
of the State in , ow Nag? 
Education. good prospect that when it reappears again its 
text will be so modified as to allay the fears of 
Catholics and others who maintain the Christian view. This is as 
it should be. We belong to a mixed community, but the State, re- 
presenting and composed of Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and 
Agnostics, has hitherto chosen to regard itself as officially belong- 
ing to the last-named form of faith, which for all its name is as 
dogmatic as the others, and framed its educational schemes ac- 
cordingly. Aiming at uniformity it discarded impartiality. As 
organ of a mixed community it travelled as much beyond its 
province in deciding not to recognize any religion as it would 
have done in recognizing one to the exclusion of the others. There 
is no real alternative before it, such as is suggested by the idea 
that, as it cannot recognize all, it need and should recognize none. 
To recognize none, in a matter in which they are all essentially 
concerned, is to do injustice to all. Hence the State is bound, in 
providing education for its citizens, at least to throw no obstacles 
in the way of that education being religious. No school should be 
discriminated against because it makes religion the basis of edu- 
cation. And those who have to teach in those schools should be 
qualified to do so both by their personal faith and their religious 
training. The fetish of rigid uniformity which has inspired so 
much unjust and ineffective compromise should be altogether 
abolished. It is the State’s interest that its citizens should be 
brought up as good Catholics, good Protestants, good Jews, and 
even good Agnostics; it is both justice and policy to foster every 
means of doing so. 


: No Catholic will oppose the spread of true 
Béucation education. It is an ancient and foolish 
versus ~ 
Commercialism. @!umny that the Church opposes in any way 
the cultivation of the intellect, although she 
has always laid more stress upon the cultivation of the will. So, 
although Catholic opposition has had some share in wrecking 
previous Bills, all Catholics regret that they should even seem 
hostile to efforts which well-intentioned but ill-informed states- 
men make for the spread of learning and culture. Let the 
Minister only bring in a real Education Bill, one which takes. 
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account of the rights, not only of the State but of the parents 
and children who compose the State, and of God who gives the 
State authority, and he will have the enthusiastic support of the 
Catholic community. We are in no sympathy with those who 
oppose Mr. Fisher’s measure on merely economic grounds, be- 
cause, for instance, the supply of cheap labour should be lessened 
or made more uncertain. The young have suffered too much in 
this country from having their interests sacrificed at the shrine 
of Mammon to lend any force to the commercial plea. It is an 
injustice to the child to burden it with work that hampers its due 
development, moral, intellectual, and physical. Its due develop- 
ment, that is the question: where is the limit to be fixed? Nature 
herself, if not hindered, will see to the child’s growth in strength 
and stature; no limits can be placed to moral development, 
which should go on all during life, but the growing plant of 
goodness needs at first a certain care and shelter: intellectually, 
the amount of knowledge acquired is not of such importance 
as the creation of a zeal for knowledge and continued oppor- 
tunities for its exercise. These aims are roughly secured by an 
age limit fixed some years beyond the time of puberty. No 
Christian denies the necessity of work: Christianity has no room 
for idleness. But premature work which has the effect of arrest- 
ing development is injurious both to the State and religion. 


The third topic that engaged the attention of 
The ——— the Conference was “the Worker and the 
tho Petune. Future,’’ a question which is occupying the 
thoughts of all who can see beyond the fog 
and confusion of war. Stress was laid by both the Archbishop 
of Liverpool and the Archbishop of Glasgow on the danger of 
bureaucracy, a wholesale interference with liberty under pre- 
text of efficiency. Mr. George Milligan predicted a raising of 
the status of the worker. Those who had exposed their lives 
for freedom would not come back to a life of bondage, political 
or economic. Fr, Wright explained that although comparatively 
few members of any community could hope to reach the top of 
the educational ladder, it was only right that such opportunities 
should be provided for the more gifted. To try to educate 
beyond capacity is folly and waste. Underlying all these utter- 
ances was that deep sense of the immense worth of the individual 
human soul, of that indestructible personality to which is at- 
tached so many rights calling for recognition, that distinguishes 
the whole Catholic concept of society. If that is always borne 
in view in the various schemes of reconstruction there will be 
some prospect of the evils of the industrial regime being 
remedied. If that is forgotten, the future will produce only 
alternations of slavery and revolution. 
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Two interesting features of the Conference 
Interdenomi- were the civic welcome accorded to it by the 
nationalism. | Mayor of Preston, and the Interdenominational 
meeting of social workers addressed by mem- 
bers of various creeds. This last has provoked some adverse com- 
ments which call for a word of refutation. Interdenomination- 
alism is a vague term which may cover the association of a 
number of different religious bodies in some common religious 
act, or their association for some social purpose. For Catholics, 
either individually or collectively, to join in the religious worship 
of any non-Catholic sect is a sin against the First Commandment. 
That much is clear: it is a thing intrinsically evil, never to be 
justified by circumstances, for it implies a denial of the unity 
of the Church founded by Christ. Even to be present at such 
religious functions requires a reasonable motive, and is wrong 
if there is real danger of perversion to the individual or scandal 
to the neighbour. But association with members of other reli- 
gious bodies in so far as they are working for moral and social 
objects, such as the promotion of temperance, the abolition 
of public vice, the checking of divorce-legislation, the re- 
organization of industry on lines of justice, and such other 
aims as do not involve compromise of the above essential 
principle, would seem to be not only permissible but praise- 
worthy: it is one form of the lay apostolate: it gives Catholics 
many opportunities of infusing a Christian spirit into social 
life and of influencing legislation in a Christian sense. The 
profession of the Faith should not make one less earnest but 
more in fulfilling the duties of citizenship and contributing what- 
ever assistance one can to the regeneration of the State. It was 
thus the Pagan world was converted by the leaven in its midst: it 
is thus that the world will be hindered from relapsing into 
paganism. But the leaven must come into contact with the mass 
which it is toimpregnate. Take the terrible danger that threatens 
society from the organized attacks that are being made on the 
indissolubility of matrimony. Are Catholics to hold aloof from 
those of their fellow Christians who are planning resistance to 
these attacks? Are not Catholics rather to combine in any fashion 
that is effective with the religious forces that are marshalling 
against this abomination? This may involve their being ranked 
by others as merely one of a number of Churches or denomina- 
tions, but this is the outside view in any case and, provided they 
themselves do not acquiesce in it, there seems no reason why it 
should be allowed to check their social activities. 


We may grant that the promoters of Divorce- 

Divorce Reform are well-meaning men who, appalled 
Anti-Social. by the results of ill-assorted unions, grasp at 
the easiest way, as they imagine, of setting 

things right. It would be absurd to suppose that such theorists 
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really want society to be more corrupt than it is. But the folly of 
their proposals is even more patent than their good intentions. 
They are trying to remedy a disease by a further inoculation of its 
virus. They would abolish burglary by abolishing locks and 
policemen. From some of their utterances one gathers that they 
imagine that no one opposes their proposals except on theological 
grounds, and that Catholics especially exhibit gross intolerance 
in thus endeavouring to fix their priest-forged shackles on their 
freer neighbours. It may surprise them to know that in meeting 
their attacks we can put the theological argument aside alto- 
gether and take our stand upon the well-being of the State. The 
unit of the State is the family, but divorce, even as it is, strikes 
directly at the welfare of the family; much more if the existing 
facilities are multiplied and extended in the manner suggested. 
We don’t deny that much immorality results from legal or volun- 
tary separations, at any rate amongst people who are not re- 
strained by religious principle. The remedy is to revive religious 
principle and restore the dignity of marriage, not to legalize a 
system of free-love. To make marriage a contract terminable 
at the will of either party is to give occasion for many more 
hasty and ill-considered matches than exist even now. How 
ignorant are the advocates of easy divorce of the true character 
of this contract is seen in a recent statement made by a police- 
magistrate, who is somewhat notorious for his ethical views, Mr. 
Cecil Chapman. This good man argues that because the consent to 
the contract may be brought about by such “ unworthy motives.”’ 
as “money, worldly advantage or mere bodily attraction,”’ it 
would be blasphemy to suggest that God hath joined such parties 
together! The ultra-Puritanical attitude of these champions of 
morality would be amusing if their aim were not so noxious. If 
Christians exchange a true consent, however imperfect their 
motive, in this vital matter, then according to God’s primal ordin- 
ance, they cannot revoke it. 


One plea advanced by those who advocate this 
A Prussian Plea further tampering with the marriage bond is 
for Bigamy. the need of counteracting the depopulation 
caused by the war. By the simple expedient of 
legalizing adultery, inducement would be given to a great many 
separated couples now living in sin to produce legitimate children 
and thus fill up our depleted ranks. We need not stay to point 
out that by the simple and moral expedients of preserving the 
child-life already brought to birth and of avoiding the crime of 
volitional sterility the State would soon have all the citizens it 
needs. Here we would only call attention to the logical develop- 
ment of the same plea put forward in a German pamphlet! ad- 
1 The Secondary Marriage as the only Means for the Rapid Creation of a New and 
Powerful Army, by C. H. Torges (Cologne). Quoted in Times, Nov. atst. 
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vocating “secondary marriages'’ as a means of filling up the 
ranks of the German Army. The author, in his brutal Prussian 
fashion, is more open in his contempt for “ ethical scruples ’’ than 
are the English Divorce Law Reformers, but the difference is only 
in his greater candour. Both attitudes take the stock-yard view 
of marriage, both discard the Christian tradition, both open the 
door to the disintegration of society, both merit the active and 
determined opposition of decent-minded citizens of every creed. 
Aye, and even of no creed, for has not the rationalist Hume 
written— 


We need not be afraid of drawing the marriage-knot ... . 
the closest possible. The unity between the persons, where 
it is solid and sincere, will rather gain by it; and where it is 
wavering and uncertain, that is the best expedient for fixing 
it... . We must consider that nothing is more dangerous 
than to unite two persons so closely in all their interests and 
concerns, as man and wife, without rendering the union 
entire and total.! 


This is the voice of reason and of experience as well as of 
religion. 


It was only to be expected that some sort of 

Whitewashing  ¢lebration of the quater-centenary of Luther's 
Luther. revolt should be attempted even in the crisis 

of a world-war due in large measure to the 

working-out of the evil antinomian principles he stood for. He 
has been the idol for so long of all anti-Catholics that it would 
be too much to expect them to be altogether silent on an occasion 
of this sort. In Germany he has received sufficient recognition 
in the Kaiser’s avowal that “ Luther's triumphant faith " has borne 
him “through the great decisions of this war,’ including, we 
presume, the decision to begin it. In Scotland, as we noted last 
month, the Edinburgh United Free Church Presbytery has re- 
pudiated him, which gives us hopes that they may go on to reject 
John Knox. In London, on the other hand, there was a meeting, 
presided over by the Dean of Canterbury, which was chiefly re- 
markable for a definite expression of adhesion on the part of the 
Anglican Primate to the Lutheran revolt. “He must be strangely 
blind,” wrote his Grace, “to the lessons of history who fails to see 
that the Reformation of the sixteenth century did in the pro- 
vidence of God bring immeasurable blessing both to the Church 
and peoples in Europe and throughout the world.’” Well, we 
know what history, written under the influence of the great Pro- 
testant tradition, is, but we fancied that amongst educated people 


1 On Polygamy and Divorce, quoted by Lilly On Right and Wrong, p. 219. 
VOL. CXXX, KK 
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that tradition was somewhat discredited, both by modern research 
and modern experience. The Queen's Hall meeting was accorded 
by Zhe Times a space of four and a half inches, but the paper 
might plead, in reply to indignant Protestants, that in its Zi/erary 
Supplement of the preceding week it had devoted five long 
columns to a eulogy of their hero. Such a eulogy too, written 
substantially in the old Protestant vein and supporting the old 
Protestant view, but with subtle refinements of method, ascribing 
to Luther all the benefits of the Renaissance and to the Papacy all 
its evils. With its constant euphemisms and palliations of evil, 
its dishonest travesties of Catholic doctrine, its repudiation of 
the Church as a Divine institution, its repetition of stale and 
exploded fables, such as Luther’s giving the Bible to the people, 
its argument by epithet, its illogical philosophy, it presents a 
perfect specimen of the “ Reformation’’ mentality, a fashion of 
thinking necessitated by the task of representing a gross-minded, 
foul-mouthed, time-serving, intolerant, prideful, superstitious 
sensualist as a Christian saint. “A Catholic Layman” a few days 
later had no difficulty in exposing some of the grossest of the 
writer's misrepresentations, who has since replied by a feeble plea 
for mitigation of judgment. But a fuller and stronger antidote 
to all apologies for Luther, should any be needed, will be found 
in Canon Barry's trenchant paper on the heresiarch,—* Four Cen- 
turies of Luther,’""—printed in 7he Zablet for October 27th and 
November 3rd. Even before the war, the position of this apostle 
of mere revolt and destruction was seriously undermined, but 
now—by his fruits ye may surely know him. 


Another anniversary, the tercentenary of the 

The Suarezian death of Francis Suarez, S.J. (1548—1617) 
Centenary. has been deprived by the war of any wide- 
spread celebration outside the boundaries of 

his own city, Granada, and has passed almost unnoticed by the 
Catholic press of this country. Yet in the world of constructive 
thought, Suarez was a giant compared with Luther, and well 
merits the attention of the student of politics. The German, as 
Canon Barry points out, broke up the fabric of historic Christen- 
dom and arrested progress in almost every department of human 
activity, especially in the region of international law. The 
Spaniard’s contribution to political science was acknowledged by 
Grotius, and is becoming more and more realized, as the in- 
humanity of the Prussian State-theory is seen in all its nakedness. 
Suarez, in a day when the “divine right"’ of kings was almost 
universally held, proclaimed the foundation tenet of democracy, 
that the power of the ruler is held immediately from the 
people, to whom, therefore, he must account for misuse of 
it. Others, like those who later executed Charles I., an- 
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nounced the same fact to a startled world in more drastic fashion, 
but Suarez had already exploded the theory that royal persons 
are a race apart, holding power without responsibility and privi- 
lege irrespective of merit. The historian Lecky, amongst much 
that is inaccurate in his account of the struggles between Church 
and State, has a striking passage on the influence of the early 
Jesuits in promoting the democratic idea. He writes :* 


The marvellous flexibility of intellect and the profound 
knowledge of the world that then at least characterized their 
order soon convinced them that the exigencies of the conflict 
were not to be met by following the old precedents of the 
Fathers, and that it was necessary to restrict in every way 
the overgrown power of the sovereigns. They saw, what no 
others in the Catholic Church seem to have perceived, that 
a great future was in store for the people, and they laboured 
with a zeal that will secure them everlasting honour to hasten 
and direct the emancipation. 


And he gives the chief praise for this new conception of the 
nature of the State to Francis Suarez. The celebrations which 
were held at Granada on September 25th—3oth were apparently 
of a very elaborate description, and showed that Spain at least 
was not unmindful of the glory conferred on her by one of the 
greatest of her sons. 


A certain measure of reticence is obviously 
Secret necessary in conducting international negotia- 
Diplomacy. tions, otherwise the ignorant or ill-disposed, 
by premature discussion, or unfounded sus- 
picions or threats or accusations, could render all negotiation im- 
possible. But secret diplomacy as hitherto practised in Europe 
is as opposed to the ideal of democracy as is the supremacy of 
wealth itself. It appeared in its most noxious form in the cor- 
respondence recently published between the Tzar and the Kaiser 
in 1905, wherein these two autocrats discussed and determined 
the political future of their peoples as if they indeed owned 
them. But this secret and unauthorized disposition of the vital 
interests of millions of people is now, we trust, a thing of the past. 
Let us recall the words of a 7imes article written shortly after 
the second Balkan War, and asking why diplomacy failed to 
avert that and similar tragedies: 


The answer is to be found in the Chancelleries of Europe, 
among the men who have too long played with human lives 
as pawns in a game of chess, who have become so enmeshed 


1 The Rise and Influence of Rationalism, Vol. I. p. 149, sqq. 
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in formulas and the jargon of diplomacy that they have 
ceased to be conscious of the poignant realities with which 
they trifle. 


Let the nations discuss their differences in the light of day, 
before open International Courts ; let it no longer be in the power 
of a single unscrupulous statesman like Bismarck or Metternich 
or Cavour to plunge peaceful peoples into war for mere ambi- 
tion. General Smuts, that detached thinker, a loyal member of 
the British Commonwealth yet free from national prejudice, has 
pronounced against secret diplomacy. So has a very different 
person, Mr. Leo Maxse, although his general policy is as “ Prus- 
sian’’ as before.1. And the nation as a whole, the people who 
have worked and fought, suffered and survived, will be very loth 
to commit their future interests altogether to the politicians and 
diplomatists. We shall certainly see something like a revival of 
the “Foreign Affairs Committees” which, as Mr. F. Urquhart tells 
us in his most interesting account of his father's work for peace,? 
were formed amongst the working men in the great industrial 
cities of the North and the Midlands, as long ago as 1854. 


If there is anything calculated to unnerve our 

General Smuts .),/endid fighting men, it is the croaking of the 
esiearion. pessimists who in every class of periodical keep 
reiterating their conviction that this is only the 

prelude to further and fiercer wars. What is the use of fighting, 
if it is not that the world may be freed from the spectre of mili- 
tarism? Now those who have given their dearest to the slaughter 
can find solid comfort in the thought that their sacrifice will 
meet a commensurate reward. They have died for the noblest of 
causes: not for mere national security, though that is a good 
cause, but for the welfare of humanity—that the curse of war, 
which is a reversion to barbarism,may cease to plague civilization. 
Yet many militarists of the pen would seek to deprive them of 
that consolation, and to assure them that their sacrifices are in 
vain. The Jingo journalist is a worse foe to our cause than the 
misguided pacifist. Again we have to thank General Smuts, a 
soldier to the backbone yet more than a soldier, for giving all 
the weight of his powerful advocacy to the cause of permanent 
peace. Speaking at Sheffield, on October 24th, the General said: 


If you are to see a new England in the days to come, and 
the new world to which we hope we are moving, one condi- 


1 In the Globe for Nov. 24, which Mr. Maxse edits, one of the arguments used 
against premature peace projects was the anxiety likely to be caused thereby 
to our American allies, many of whom had invested heavily in munition works ! 
The first thing, clearly, is to secure dividends, the second to secure peace. 


2 Dublin Review, Oct., p. 207. 
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tion must be fulfilled,—militarism must be swept from the 
face of the earth. And when we talk about our war-aims, 
to my mind there is this one great dominating war-aim,— 
the end of militarism, the end of standing armies. So long 
as the burden of militarism is resting on Europe, so long as 
our young manhood from year to year has to be sacrificed to 
this Moloch of war, you will not be able to solve the 
economic and industrial and social questions which are 
ahead of us. 


When a professional soldier of General Smuts’ eminence joins 
with the Holy Father in advocating the abolition of conscription 
as more than anything else causing the menace of war, we may 
hope that our Maxses and Stracheys and the rest of our fire- 
eaters, will at last realize that there still exists such a thing as 
Christianity, a religion established by God to govern international 
relations and to keep human nature from such excesses as war. 


No Votes The House of Commons, on November 2!Ist, 
for resolved by a majority of 38 to disfranchise 
Conscientious conscientious objectors to military service ; 
Objectors. whether permanently or for a definite period 


has not yet been decided. The motion formed a clause in the 
new Representation Bill, but the Party Whips were not put on 
and members voted freely. Still the voting was mainly on party 
lines, the Tories supporting the clause and the Liberals rejecting 
it. Two motives seem to have influenced its supporters, first, the 
desire to get rid of the present system of punishing military 
recalcitrants for continual refusals to obey, and secondly, the 
conviction that the plea is very generally made the cover of un- 
worthy motives. The clause does not affect those C.O.’s who 
have undertaken non-combative service or work of national im- 
portance, but only those who have refused both these ways of 
evasion and have been drafted into the Army. It is difficult to 
imagine any sane man taking up this attitude in such a crisis of 
his country’s fate, yet these fanatics seem sane enough. We 
cannot wonder that those who are working and fighting for the 
safety of such men should feel aggrieved at their being granted 
the privilege of citizenship whilst refusing to undertake its bur- 
dens. We do not think that their disfranchisement can justly be 
said in the circumstances to be persecuting opinion. All indi- 
viduals who take up attitudes incompatible with the welfare 
of~ the State may rightly be called to account by the State- 
These men by refusing, not merely to fight but even to stir 
hand or foot in the national service, have to that extent denation- 
alized themselves and cannot expect full national recognition. 


THE EDITOR, 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


God : a simple proof of His existence [J. de Tonquedec in Revue Pratique 
@’ Apologétigue, Nov. 1, 1917, p. 129]. 

Parousia, The [Cardinal Billot in Eéudes, Nov. 5, 1917, p. 273; also 
Lbid., June 5 and 20, July 20, Sept. 20, 1917]. 

Spiritism [Study of M. L. Roure’s book, Ze Merveilleux Spirite, by 
A. d’Alés in Etudes, Nov. 5, 1917, p- 354]- 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, Protestant in name as in fact [7ad/e/, Nov. 10, 1917, p. 589]. 

Catholicism, Vaticanism and Democracy [E. Hull in Examiner, Sept. 15, 
22, 29, Oct. 6, 1917]. 

"7 Dr.: his anti-Catholicism [J. Britten in Month, Dec. 1917, 
p- 520]. 

Luther, Four Centuries of [Canon Barry in 7ad/et, Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 1917]. 
Luther : the Fourth Centenary of the Reformation [Paul Bernard in Z¢uaes, 
Oct. 20, Nov. 5 and 20, 1917]. 

“Morality, Lay”: its German origin [J. Maxe in Revue Pratigue 
a’ A pologétique, Nov. 1917, p. 155]. 

Primacy, Mr. N. P. Williams’ attack on the Papal [S. F. Smith, S.J., 
in Month, Dec. 1917, p. 540]. 

Science, Services to, by Believers [A. Eymieu in Revue Pratigue d’Apolo- 
gétique, Nov. 15, 1917, p. 228]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bishop, The late Mr. Edmund [Downside Review, November issue]. 

Catholic, Full sense of the word [Mgr. Moyes in Universe, Nov. 16, 1917, 
p- 11]. 

> ae or Roman Catholic [E. Hull in Examiner, Sept. 15, 1917, 
p. 361]. 

Catholic Social Guild: Annual Conference at Preston [Zhe Catholic 
Press for Nov. 3, 1917]. 

Education, Catholic Higher [Dr. Vance in 7adé/et, Oct. 20, Nov. 3, 1917]. 

1 Proposals for, in U.S.A. [Dr. O’Malley in Amerira, Oct. 13, 
1917, p. 6]. 

Russia: Freedom for the Church in [Tad/et, Oct. 27, p. 534]. 

Socialism, its evil influence in various nations [L. Flick in America, 
Oct. 6. 1917, p. 646]. 

St. John of the Cross [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Month, Dec. 1917, p. 481: 
his writings; M. T. Waggaman in Catholic World, Nov. 1917, p. 151]. 

Suarez: Tercentenary celebrations [E. Ugarte de Ercillas in Razin y Fe, 
Nov. 1917, p. 346; Civilta Cattolica, Nov. 17, 1917, p- 334; N. Monaco, 
S.J., in La Scuola Cattolica, Nov., p. 408 ; Paul Dudon in Etudes, Nov. 20, 
1917, P 407: J. S. Jollain, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1917, 
Pp. 512 











REVIEWS 


I—ESSAYS LITURGICAL AND HISTORICAL! 


R. WICKHAM LEGG is extraordinarily fond of repeat- 
ing himself and reprinting himself, and it seems to us 
that in this he transcends all measure. No doubt he has done 
much valuable work for liturgical science, and no one would 
dream of questioning his great industry and wide range of 
knowledge. Still he is not one of those rarely gifted geniuses 
whose slightest utterances deserve to be gathered up and put 
on permanent record. When we are confronted by such an 
omnium gatherum as the present book, which Dr. Legg has 
with difficulty brought up to some appearance of volume size 
by sweeping in all the miscellaneous and forgotten contribu- 
tions which have escaped his previous gleanings, we cannot 
help being reminded of the very different attitude of another 
modern liturgist, more than once referred to in Dr. Legg’s 
pages, Mr. Edmund Bishop. We hope that some of Mr. 
Bishop’s friends will yet perform the office which he did not 
live, or seemingly care, to execute for himself, but meanwhile 
it rather irritates us, we fear, to see these quite unimportant, 
disconnected and subsidiary researches occupying the shelves 
which ought to be reserved for studies vastly more valuable. 
Perhaps there are people who are interested in the ritual em- 
ployed by the Church of England in unfrocking the Rev. 
Samuel Johnson in the seventeenth century, or in the form 
which Cranmer used for conferring the pallium on the Arch- 
bishop of York (these two essays between them make up con- 
siderably more than half the present volume), but we have 
none the less an idea that the number of such liturgical en- 
thusiasts even in the Anglican communion can be by no means 
great. What is no doubt intended to be the piéce de resistance 
in the present volume is the criticism of the arrangement of 
the Canon of the Mass which is evidently meant to be an 
anti-Roman thrust, and which, with slight modifications, Dr. 
Legg has printed twice before. With one detail in this 
chapter, touching on the burial of ecclesiastics, we have dealt 
at large on another page. 
1 By J. Wickham Legg, D.Litt. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 182. Price, §s. 
1917. 
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2—LORD ACTON’S CORRESPONDENCE! 


HE two Anglican clergymen entrusted by the literary 

executors with the editing of this new collection of Lord 
Acton’s Letters would not be human if they did not take 
pleasure in the opportunity afforded them of publishing ma- 
terials so damaging, as they will appear to outsiders, to the 
reputation of the Popes and their adherents. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that these editors have used their 
opportunity with great moderation, indeed have refrained al- 
together from identifying themselves in any way with Lord 
Acton’s charges against the authorities of a communion which, 
according to his own account, was “ dearer to [him] than life.” 
Their chief perplexity—and a not unreasonable one—seems 
to have been to understand how a man who could inveigh so 
bitterly against the Papacy, and say such things against the 
Ultramontanes for being loyal to it; how one who, animated 
by these prepossessions, could oppose himself so vigorously to 
the Infallibility definition of the Vatican Council—could,when 
what he feared had become the law of his Church, have 
none the less decided not to quit its communion, but have 
remained in it till the end of his life, though, as his subsequent 
letters prove, he never changed his views or even the external 
expression of them. 

This is indeed the first and principal problem which these 
letters raise, for throughout them he is insistent that, at all 
events from the time of Innocent III. downwards, the Popes 
have encouraged the opinion that “ much wrong might be 
done for the sake of saving souls’’; that they have put them- 
selves quite out of touch with ordinary morality,and after long 
endeavours nearly succeeded in getting all the Calvinists mur- 
dered; that they were in fact “ the fiend skulk:nz behind the 
Crucifix,” and the Ultramontane party by ranging themselves 
on the side of the Popes in regard to all these matters were not 
only “ wholesale assassins but made the principle of assas- 
sination a law of the Christian Church and a condition of 
salvation’; and that in consequence “ the idea of putting 
on the same level an Ultramontane priest and a priest of 
licentious life was to [him] not only monstrous but unin- 
telligible.” 


* Selections from the correspondence of the first Lord Acton. Edited with 
an Introduction by John Neville Figgis, D.Litt. and Reginald Vere Laurence, 
M.A. Vol. I. London: Longmans. Pp. xx. 324. Price, 15s. net. 
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That if he had ideas like these he should offer all the op- 
position he could to the proceedings of the Vatican Council, 
even going to the lengths of striving to combine the Courts of 
Europe in a conspiracy to put pressure on it by holding out 
threats of persecution, and of contributing to sow the seeds 
of what afterwards sprang up in the Kulturkampf, may be as 
intelligible in him as it is impossible to make it consist with 
the instincts of Catholic loyalty. But still the problem 
remains, how could the man who could think and talk like 
this, remain or even wish to remain a member of the Church 
which looks up to the Popes with veneration? It is a puzzle, 
and for our own part we feel as unable as the editors to solve 
it. It is said by those who knew him that in his latter days 
he became a good and faithful Catholic, and we cannot but 
feel glad if it was so. But in that case all the more must 
one think that the editors, by publishing these Letters, though 
we do not blame them for it, have done an ill service to his 
memory. 

The other problem raised by this volume is how a man 
like Lord Acton, who was certainly a learned man in many 
respects, though perhaps not so much of a sound historical 
scholar as is popularly supposed, could have acquired such 
notions about the attitude of the Popes towards the treatment 
of heretics and others. He was great at raking up spicy quota- 
tions from out of the way sources, and in this volume many 
references to passages of this kind and many bits of quotation 
can be found. Of course they will influence many non- 
Catholic readers adversely and stir up a good deal of bigotry ; 
they will also cause pain to many Catholics who, however, 
will not be moved by them to recognize the portrait they 
seek to give of Papal or Ultramontane modes of thinking or 
living. These may not, most of them, be able to look up the 
citations, or judge competently of them if they find them. 
But they do know what Catholics are and what the Popes are; 
they know the ideas of morality taught them by their pastors, 
and the spirit these ideas engender, and they will conclude by 
a right instinct that Lord Acton’s allegations are as unfair 
and untrustworthy as so much else which they are wont to 
hear from the professional slanderers of their Church. 

Those who might seem bound to look up the citations and 
estimate them at their right value are put at a disadvantage 
by the number of them and the difficulty of access to the 
materials,a disadvantage which,in the case of one called upon 
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to review a book like the present, is increased by the scarcity 
of time for the needful research and the scarcity of space for 
more than a few words of allusion. In some cases the reviewer 
may refer the reader to books where the subject is adequately 
treated, as we may, for instance, refer him to M. Goyau’s 
article on St. Bartholomew’s Day in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia for an examination into the charges against St. Pius V. 
and Gregory XIII. that they sanctioned and even recom- 
mended the wholesale massacre of Protestants in France on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day. Whereas Lord Acton’s endeavour 
is to make out that these Pontiffs were set on massacring! 
Calvinists merely for their doctrinal errors, M. Goyau, as do 
other trustworthy historians, shows that the Huguenots were 
plotting with great determination to get possession of the 
kingdom, not with any intention of establishing a regime of 
toleration but of persecuting the Catholics as Elizabeth was : 
doing at the same time in England; also that these Huguenots 
had already in several parts of France caused Catholic blood 
to flow much as their own blood was made to flow shortly 
after on the fatal day at Paris. He also shows how the rulers 
of France were thinking of making the mistake of comprom- 
ising with the Huguenots on the basis of allowing them to 
exterminate Catholicism in some regions, if they left it free 
in others; and that it was this kind of base compact that St. 
Pius V. was opposing and denouncing. On the other 
hand there is no evidence to show that Gregory XIII., 
when he had a medal struck to commemorate the mas- 
sacre, understood that it was a massacre and not rather a 
murderous conspiracy against the King successfully put down. 
As an instance of the recklessness with which Lord Acton 
throws about accusations without taking the pains to examine 
them, we may point to the letter of Innocent III. depriving 
the heretical Count of Toulouse of his sovereignty in 1208. 
Lord Acton cites this as proof that the principle was accepted 
that no faith was to be kept with heretics. The Pope’s cb- 
vious meaning is that the subjects were no longer bound by 
their allegiance to a sovereign who had cast off his allegiance 
to God. Urban II.’s letter to Bishop Godefrid of Lucca is 
cited as proof that anyone whatever was allowed to assassinate 
an excommunicated person. The portion of the letter cited 
is very short and gives no indication of the context to which 
it belongs, nor have we so far, though after several hours’ 
search, been able to ascertain what that context is. 
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Schmalzgrueber, De Homicidio (Tit. xii., nn. 73—6) dis- 
cusses a kindred question, whether when a person has been 
put under the ban and the power to kill him has been publicly 
granted to any man without distinction, the latter can exercise 
the power without violation of conscience. It appears from 
his explanations that it was customary under the system of law 
then prevailing, when such a person had been condemned to 
death, if it was impossible for the ministers of justice to arrest 
him and execute him, for the judge to depute others in that 
indefinite way to carry out the law, a practice, however, which 
was not to be resorted to save in cases of necessity, and when 
there was public danger in permitting the condemned man, 
supposed to be guilty of a capital crime, to go loose. In 
such cases the person whose conscience is in question could 
safely be the executioner, but must see to it that he acts ex 
zelo justitie and not ex privata vindicta. The case to which 
Urban II. refers appears to be of the same kind, though 
there the culprit is described as under the ban of excom- 
munication, not of the empire. But it should be remembered 
that not ad7 excommunicated persons were held to be capital 
offenders, though some were. We do not offer this as a com- 
plete explanation of the passage in Urban II.’s letter, but 
only to show what it may mean, and to illustrate the difficulties 
set for a Catholic reviewer by a writer who does not take the 
pains to explain his own citations in a scholarly manner. 

We have not left ourselves space to comment on the ar- 
rangement of the letters, but may say that the majority and the 
most interesting of them are addressed to Mr. Gladstone, 





3—THE WORLD’S DEBATE! 


HE wholesome distrust, induced by the war, of every- 

thing “made in Germany ’”’—German scholarship, 
German philosophy, German &udtur, German religion—has 
uprooted many an ancient prejudice and given welcome op- 
portunity for the sowing of truth. And many pens, not all 
Catholic, have been busy at this most important work; some 
taking occasion to show the unsoundness of German meta- 
physics; others, the falsity of German historical methods ; 
others, the inhumanity of German political science; others, 
the materialism of German religion. It is in this last direction 


1 An Historical Defence of the Allies. By William Barry, D.D. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. xx, 332. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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that under Providence the most fruitful results may be looked 
for. Hitherto only the educated, and not all those, have been 
able to realize that the Reformation was not an unmixed bless- 
ing to the world; now there is some chance of that impression 
reaching the man in the street, Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant 
historical essay,—‘‘ A Short History of England ’’—which 
aims at upsetting the Protestant version of English History, 
will do much to spread it. Much, too, will be accomplished 
by the equally brilliant study of a narrower theme by Canon 
Barry which we are now reviewing. With a fuller grasp of 
the Catholic ethos than Mr. Chesterton, for all his insight, has 
attained, Dr. Barry shows that the cause of the Allies is the 
cause for which the Catholic Church has stood and fought 
during all her history, but especially since the opposite prin- 
ciples became incarnate in the military State of Prussia. The 
non-Catholic will exclaim against this proposition as an ultra- 
Chestertonian paradox, yet when he has finished Dr. Barry’s 
study of the root-causes of the present conflict, only the 
blindest prejudice will prevent him from owning its essential 
truth. ‘The World’s Debate ’—a phrase borrowed from 
Gibbon, who applies it to the long struggle between Christian 
and unbeliever for the Holy Places—is, in Canon Barry’s con- 
ception, the contest between the rival principles of Czsarism 
and Democracy. And this began to take shape at a certain 
definite point of history in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) closed the Thirty 
Years’ War and confirmed the dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and when the execution of Charles I. by his subjects 
(1649) gave the death blow to the theory of Divine right. 
With masterly skill, a sure grasp of events, a keen eye for 
coincidence and contrast, and a vivid touch which turns the 
story into a great drama, Canon Barry shows how the two prin- 
ciples took root and spread in their several soils. Luther’s 
revolt from the world-wide Church made possible the Absolute 
State, a possibility realized half a century after Westphalia 
by the Kingdom of Prussia. The scaffold at Whitehall made 
kings thereafter walk warily, as ultimately responsible to the 
“ sovereign people.” Democracy as a system is far from hav- 
ing attained perfection: the rival principle made much more 
rapid progress, but the present conflict will as surely result 
in the overthrow of the latter as in the development of the 
former. Victorious in this death-struggle the peoples will 
“find themselves.” All through the narrative, the bulk of 
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which concerns the European situation since Napoleon, the 
author exhibits the hidden causes at work: it is a splendid 
exercise in the philosophy of history. Incidentally, the false 
historical ethics of Carlyle, a Prussian apologist now sadly 
fallen from his high estate, are scathingly exposed. And so 
is the “secret diplomacy,” a Godless network of lying in- 
trigue and treachery, which marked the nineteenth century. 
And then the Canon approaches the climax, depicts the salient 
lines of Kaiser Wilhelm’s policy, shows the prolonged in- 
credulity of the Allied Statesmen, traces the various shades 
of guilt amongst the Teutonic Powers, and marshals all the 
facts to the outbreak of the tragedy. Finally America, the 
historic land of freedom, which from the first checked and 
curbed the powers of the State over the individual, comes 
with perfect fitness to lend her sword to the final overthrow 
of Autocracy, and the establishment—zoc erat in votis—of 
the Holy Roman People, the reconciliation of Democracy with 
the Church. A great theme treated by a master-hand. 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


ROFESSOR E. LEVESQUE, of Saint-Sulpice, has reprinted from 

sundry magazines his valuable articles on the Gospels, and those who 
have noted them in their ephemeral shape, and many others to whom they 
will be new, will be rejoiced to have Nos Quatre Evangelis: leur compo- 
sitions et leur position respective (Beauchesne : 4 fr. 40) in such a handsome 
and handy form. The Gospels, like the Church which preserved and 
guarantees them, have emerged victoriously from many fierce assaults in 
which Germany and France have joined in an unholy alliance : this volume, 
presenting in lucid fashion the ripe fruits of Catholic scholarship, is a fair 
measure of their triumph over their rationalistic foes. 

Father Benedict’s The Straight Religion (Washbourne: 2s. net) is the 
work of an experienced director, familiar with the intellectual difficulties of 
all conditions of men and women, and anxious to put before such doubters, 
with the clearness with which he himself conceives them, the proofs of the 
true religion. In the main his exposition is highly successful, although in 
the more metaphysical and abstract portions of his argument—those deal- 
ing with the existence and nature of the Creator—his rendering of St. 
Thomas is, we think, capable of further elucidation. But when he comes to 
treat of the Church, her credentials, and her main doctrines, there is little 
to be desired. He wisely introduces the claims of the Church immediately 
after the proofs of God’s existence : once the convert is convinced of the 
fact ot a living, teaching and infallible authority existing amongst men, the 
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rest is comparatively plain sailing. There are many educated men amongst 
our soldiers whom the war has forced to investigate ultimate realities : to 
them The Straight Religion will be of immense assistance. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

Mrs. G. M. M. Sheldon’s The Greater Value (Burns and Oates: 2s. net), 
illustrated by Gabriel Pippet, consists of a series of talks descriptive of 
the characters of our Lord and His Mother, adapted to the minds of little 
children and “ pointing the moral” with great skill and persuasiveness. 

We reviewed Father John Rickaby’s Enlargements upon Meditations 
made in Time of Retreat (Herder: 3s. net) last June, and we hoped that 
the copy recently received was a second edition. But it in no way differs 
from the former, so all we need do is to re-commend the volume as a 
suggestive series of reflections on the First Book of the Exercises. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


We have at the last moment only space to mention a very important 
philosophical work by Dr. John Vance, of St. Edmund's, now a chaplain 
to the Forces at Rugeley Camp, entitled Reality and Truth (Longmans : 
7s. 6d. net) which deserves and shall receive much more extended treat- 
ment. It is an ambitious volume: “For many years,” writes the author, 
“it has been my great desire to give to my fellow-countrymen, and, it 
might be, to the English-speaking world, a critical but definite treatment 
of the foundations of knowledge, truth and certainty.” And, with a bold- 
ness as marked as his lofty aim, he claims that “in general it will be found 
that the conclusions of our study are both precise and satisfying.” If that 
be so, we have here what may be justly called an “epoch-making” book, 
of incalculable service to humanity as rescuing it from the bondage of 
scepticism and error. 

POETRY. 

No one but a Celtic scholar could review adequately Mr. A. P. Graves’ 
recent collection of poems—A Celtic Psaltery (S.P.C.K. : 6s. net), which 
derives its name from consisting to a large extent of English verse trans- 
lations from Irish and Welsh religious poetry. But all lovers of literature 
will thank Mr. Graves for having added this further revelation of the 
beauties that are hidden away in these old poems, and of the old civiliza- 
tion to which they bear witness, by means of his melodious renderings. 
A fair proportion of the book contains original poetry, also mainly religious, 
although there is a section which contains the ever-welcome “ Father 
O’F lynn” and other kindred ditties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Great Fraud of Ulster (Gill and Son: 2s. 6d.) by T. M. Healy, 
M.P., has no reference to current politics but records a transaction of the 
early seventeenth century the effects of which still remain to disturb the 
public conscience and to embitter public life in Ireland. Mr. Healy in an 
earlier volume, Stolen Waters, of which this is an abridgment and a 
simplification, has told the tale of the stealing of Lough Neagh—which he 
quaintly styles “The Rape of the Lough”—by one of James I.’s officials, 
Sir Arthur Chichester. Since his day until 1910 vain efforts have been 
constantly made to reassert public rights to that immense expanse. In the 
latter year the House of Lords decided against the Ulster fishermen, and 
there the matter rests. Nothing remains for the despoiled and defeated 
but to set their case before posterity and this Mr. Healy has done in very 
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effective fashion. It is wise counsel to those who wish to understand 
Ireland to-day to study Irish history. This particular episode, told by 
Mr. Healy’s mordant pen, throws a flood of enlightenment on present-day 
feeling. 

Whether it be prose or poetry a new book by Mrs. Meynell is always an 
event. In Hearts of Controversy (Burns and Oates: 5s. net) the poet has 
become a critic, a critic who sees for herself and speaks boldly of what 
she sees. On Tennyson, Dickens, Swinburne, the Brontés, she says 
much that is arresting, for it is in correction of popular and prevalent 
views. Tennyson’s “tricks” must not blind us to his marvellous “style” 
the root of Dickens’ charm is his vigilant eye and his kindly, humoursome 
heart ; Swinburne—Mrs. Meynell strips him of almost all the poetic equip- 
ment and leaves him but a marvellous mastery of words and a capacity for 
simulating emotion—a criticism which is truer than the indiscriminating 
eulogies that generally surround his name. All these essays will be read 
with delight, and if controversy is provoked it cannot, in regard to so fair 
and sympathetic an assailant, but be courteous. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Great Bishop of Limerick (Gill and Son: 3d.) is the panegyric 
delivered by the Bishop of Killaloe, on occasion of the Month’s Mind of 
the late Dr. O’Dwyer. It shows that prelate to have been something higher 
and nobler than the over-fervent politician of popular imagination. 

Now that Zionism, or the setting-up of a Jewish State in Palestine, has 
become more or less practical politics, the disputes amongst the Jews them- 
selves as to the desirability of this project become of less interest. In 
The Case of the Anti-Zionists (Zionist Organization : 1d.), by Leon Simon, 
the writings of one of the chief opponents of the movement are examined 
and refuted. 

The four latest numbers of the Catholic Mind (Vol. XV. Nos. 17—20: 
5 cents each) contain as usual valuable fpiéces justificatives relating to 
important events, ¢.g., the Papal Declarations on Peace and on Preaching, 
and various articles of an apologetic or expository character, such as an 
explanation of the Church’s part in the death of Joan of Arc, the ultimate 
aim of Education, etc. 

Mr. Douglas Pepler has issued at 2s. 6d. a booklet containing Devotions 
foc the Way of the Cross with Mr. Eric Gill’s “ Stations ” as illustrations. 

Few words are needed to recommend Messrs. Washbourne’s very handy 
Catholic Annual for 1918 (1s. 3d. and Is. 6d.), now in its tenth year of 
publication, and well meshing the popular support it receives. 
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THE America Press, New York. Pp. 429. Price. 5.40 fr. Nos 
The Catholic Mind. Vol. XV. Nos. |e Evangiles. By Professor 
17, 18, 19, 20. Price, 5 cents each. E. Levesque. Pp. viii. 352. Price, 
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Pepler. Price, 2s, 6d. Sheldon, Illustrated. Pp. 50. 
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